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Let Me See That Manuscript 


Do you want the truth about your work—the whole truth, bluntly 
but clearly told? Mail me a sample manuscript and I'll tell you the truth. 

Have you “tried yourself out” on a few stories but without sufficient 
confidence to send them to an editor? Would you like to know whether 
or not they are ready for an editor to see—and if not, why not specifically? 
Send me a representative manuscript and I'll tell you. 

Have you had a string of rejections without explanations from the 
editor? Or has the editor written you opinions that have only puzzled or 
baffled you? If so, let me see some of the troublesome writing, telling me 
where it has been rejected, and I'll write you something you can grasp, 
something that may mean a turning point in your whole literary career. 

You may have sought professional criticism before and been dissatis- 
fied with it. You may have decided that no one can tell you more than you 
know yourself. I never received unfavorable comments about my letters 
to writers. The record of sales of writers I have helped proved the sincerity 
and painstaking-thoroughness of my efforts to help them. 

During this year I helped a novelist revise a detective manuscript she 
had been unable to sell anywhere. In its new form it brought $2,000, from 
McClure's, as a serial. 

A writer whom I trained and helped to sell to Popular and other maga- 
zines in the same field, worked outa serious war story with me and sold 
it to Collier's for $500. 

A man who had written much and sold nothing brought me a story 
which had been the rounds. I replotted it for him and the new version 
brought his first sale to Woman's World for $100. 

The leading story in May Pictorial Review was written under my 
direction. It was the author's first sale and brought $500. Edward J. 


O'Brien has already written the author: 


I shall be glad if you will send me a short biographical 
note for inclusion in The Best Short Stories of 1929. 


Eighteen other markets were reached by my students during the first 
four months of this year: some of these were Love Stories, Air Adventures, 
Western Trails. Students earned a total of $4,200. 

Let me see that troublesome manuscript. If you want the truth, you'll 
get your money's worth. My fees for criticism are $5 for a story under 
5,000 words and $10 for a story between 5,000 and 10,000 words. If you 
wish further details before sending the manuscript, write for the free 


booklet, “How I Work With Writers.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.’ 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The Final Perfection of the Book Club Pian 











Many of the country’s leading writers themselves are 
commending us on this final rounding out of the idea. 





12 New Books, the Outstanding Ones 


one selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


od Books of Established Reputation 


chosen by you én advance from a large list 


24 Books for $18 ‘ 


The outstanding “book buy” in America today 





Eugene O’Neill 
One of the 
Editors 


The Book League’s 
Boa = of Editors, the 
group that selects the 
new book each month, 
comprises seven out- 
standing figures — 
Eugene O’Neill, Ed- 
win Arlington Robin- 
son, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Hamilton Holt, 
Frank L. Polk, Ed- 
win E. Slosson, and 


Van Wyck Brooks. 


The 


Beek LEAGUE of America 


O organization up to now has of- 

fered a comprehensive program 
which meets all the requirements of the 
hook reader. New books—yes—the best 
of them must of course be included in 
any co-operative book plan. But what 
about books of established reputation— 
classics, some of them; others published 
in recent years perhaps, which you have 
never “gotten around to” reading? 

Book League membership entitles you 
to twenty-four books a year—twice as 
many as other book clubs allow. Yet 
Book League membership costs only $18 
a year—the absurdly small amount of 
75¢ a book. 

Twelve of the twenty-four books you 
get are new books, bound in the Con- 
tinental fashion in paper back, one 
selected each month by the Board of 
Editors. 

The other twelve are books of estab- 
lished reputation, cloth bound, which 
you yourself select from a large list— 
books such as “The Dance of Life,” by 
Havelock Ellis, “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” “Tristram” by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, “The Autobi- 


INCORPORATED 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Special time payment plan 
for those who wish it) 


ography of Benvenuto Cellini” in 2 
volumes, and “Thais” by Anatole France. 

Just to show you the saving that is 
effected, we merely point to the fact 
that the last seven new books sent to 
Book League members had a total retail 
in the regular trade editions, of 


price, 
$20.00. Yet Book League members re- 
ceived these seven and are entitled to 


seventeen more—all for $18.00. 


No Risk in Joining 


Remember, there is no risk in signing 
up for membership. You may discon- 
tinue at any time on thirty days’ notice 
by merely paying for the books you 
have already received. Moreover, you 
may spread out the paying for your 
Book League membership in six small 
monthly payments. 

Send in the coupon below for full de- 
tails. But do it now, as we are con- 
templating the necessity of an imminent 
raise in the price of membership. 


Tue Book LeaGue or AMERICA, 
Department 3-W, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 

Please send me 
about The Book 


and how I can become 


further information 
League of America, 
a member. 
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Morte Carlo — 
“The Casino 

















KNOWING that a few notes about 

Monte Carlo add sure-fire interest 
to any story, many writers are often 
confronted with the opportune time to 
bring Monte Carlo into one of their 
stories, but do not know enough about 
the famous resort to write about it. 

Founded in 1850, Monte Carlo is the world’s most celebrated 
and luxurious gambling resort in the world. Roulette and 
trente et quarante are the principal games played. The con- 
tract for the concession to play is owned by the “Association of 
the Watering Place and Strangers Club of Monaco,” who pay 


the reigning prince $350,000 yearly for their contract. 


WHEN you need information on Monte Carlo look up either 

“Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo” or “Prodigals of Monte Carlo” 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim, or “The Romance of Monte Carlo” by 
Charles Kingston. Most periodicals welcome an article about 
Monte Carlo. Literary Digest, Mentor, Nineteenth Century 
Magazine, Etude, and Independent recently carried articles on it. 
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IN SHORT STORY WRITING 


By JOHN GALLISHAW AN 
THE MAN WHO HAS TAUGHT OPPORTUNITY 


MANY OF TODAY’S SUCCESS- for anyone who writes 
FUL SHORT STORY WRITERS or aspires to write 


| A COMPLETE COURSE 


HEISE two books contain the com- 

plete text of a course that has 
helped many prominent writers to win 
recognition and that has been acclaimed 
for its thoroughness and _ practicality 
by internationally known writers and 
editors. 

Counsellor and guide to hundreds of 
successful writers, Mr. Gallishaw has 





' taken the guesswork out of writing; 
NEARLY 1000 PAGES! has substituted concrete, practical facts 


Bound in Maroon Library Linen, beau- for vague, nebulous theories. 
tifully stamped in gold. Each book ‘ 
y af = F _— ; 
674 x 974 inches. Heretofore, Mr. Gallishaw’s teach- 
In THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO Ba ' a : 
: . ings have been available only to the 
WRITE A STORY, Mr. Gallishaw ex- ue? - 
plains the two kinds of plots upon which limited number that could be accommo- 
all stories are based and the development of | dated in his classes. His fees for per- 
plot by definite presentation units. Twenty- . i : 
one successful stories are analyzed line by sonal instruction are many, many times 
line. This volume alone is as indispensable the price of his books. Now—for the 
to the writer as a Case Book is to the lawyer. 
TWENTY PROBLEMS OF THE : 
FICTION WRITER explains, analyzes and craftsmanship of the short story is 
solves all the problems which, taken as a ite oll...ced ot thes taaies fin t 
whole, comprise the technique of the short available to all—and at the insignifican 
story. You will find here the solution to all cost of $10.00 cash or $11.00 payable 
those problems which have puzzled you, wor- . 
ried vou, and perhaps held you back from 


success. 
_—— —— oe eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


These remarkable books can- Vv Cut Out and Mall Today 
not create ability. But they 
FIVE DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


can, and will, bring greater suc- 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


cess, financially and artistically, 

to any intelligent person who West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

will conscientiously apply the GENTLEMEN: Please send me, charges prepaid, John Gallishaw’s 

principles explained in their Complete Course in Short Story Writing in two volumes. After five 

pages days I will either return them or send you $1.00 and $1.00 each 
eo month until $11.00 has been paid; or $10.00 in full payment at once. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


first time—his unique treatment of the 


out of income. 


no 


Name 


Street and Number. . 
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Three Books 
Like These 


Five Dollars 


Y Through a Short TRIAL 
Subscription to the 


2 / LITERARY GUILD 
















for Only 
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ou can join the Literary Guild for a short 
TRIAL subscription of only three months 
duration without obligating yourself to 
renew that subscription unless the books and 
service show you that you can no longer get 
along without them. Your short term subscrip- 
tion entitles you to every advantage of Guild 
membership. 

During the three months period you will be 
a full fledged Guild member. 

The monthly selections of Carl Van Doren 
and his associates—chosen from the advance 


Now You Can Not Lose! 






lists of America’s leading publishers—will be 
sent to you, postpaid, on the same day that they 
are released for sale in the stores in the trade 
edition. You not only save approximately fifty 
per cent of the cost of the selected titles, but 
you receive them before your friends and neigh- 
bors have discovered them. 

The very nature of this offer makes it neces- 
sary to limit its duration and to reserve the right 
to withdraw it without notice. You must act at 
once to be sure of obtaining all of the advantages 
trial membership holds. 


Three Months for Only Five Dollars 


















You may indicate—in the coupon 
—any one of the past selections you 
may wish to start with. Dissatisfac- 
tion is impossible. Delay is expen- 
sive. This offer of a short-time 
subscription is liable to  with- 
drawal without notice. It is made 
at this time only to demonstrate 
to readers outside the Guild that 
staying out becomes more expen- 
sive daily. The offer may never be 
renewed. Only by acting at once 
can you be certain of enjoying the 
complete Guild service for only five 
dollars through our special trial 


THE LITERARY 
55 Fifth Avenue 


Writer’s 





subscription. Clip the coupon now! 

‘our satisfaction with the next 
three Guild selections is guaranteed 
in this way: If you do -eceive a book 
you do not wish to add to your li- 
brary, you may return it within a 
week in even exchange for a previous 
Guild book or for credit of $1.75 on 
the retail price of any book in print 
in the United States. 

The coupon in the corner of this 
page is arranged to fill your order in 
several ways. Read it carefully. 
Check the proper squares and put it 
in the mail at once. 


GUILD, Dept. 82W.D. 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE LITERARY GUILD, Dept. 82W.D. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


C) Send me the next three books issued. I will send $5.00 
for a trial subscription to the Literary Guild after I have 
received the first selection. 
I have marked my selection below. (If one book is 

marked, the next two books will be sent automatically. 

] I will consider joining the Guild fora full year. Send 
me your free booklet Wings, which contains further 
details about the Guild service. 


TE a tcssccicincspitasmansinassivcibemunisaenttihieebins 
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RITICISM 


SERVICE 





Rates for 


The’ Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its sé rvices, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 

$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 

$4.00 

for 3000 to 4000 words 

$5.00 

for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 

words between 45000 

and 10,000, 

Fifty cents for each 1000 

words above 10,000, 


Verse 


Se per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 













Criticizing Prose 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


N° DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
+ some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
[I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the DuiGest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particu'arly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s Dicrst 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable informatio: 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will fin 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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What Makes a Story Sell? 


“There is No Dark Mystery or Secret About Fiction Writing,” 
Declared R. H. “Bob” Davis, Veteran Editor for Frank 
A. Munsey Company, When Asked What He 
Considered the Secret of O. Henry’s 
Mastery Over His Public 


‘A GOOD narrative style and a vivid 
imagination are the only real require- 
ments for successful fiction writing.” 
That is the opinion of R. H. “Bob” Davis, 
who for twenty-five years has been intimate- 
ly associated with the world’s greatest fiction 
writers here and abroad. He is the man 
who bought the first manuscripts of Fannie 
Hurst, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Louis Jo- 
seph Vance, Ben Ames Williams, James 


Oliver Curwood, Frank Packard, Zane Grey 


and a long list of other famous writers, and 
he knows whereof he speaks. 

“The love story will be the most popular 
in the future as it has been in the past,” he 
declared in an interview for Writer's D1- 
Gest recently while resting in Asheville, 
North Carolina. “Regardless of whether the 
story is laid in a booze-splashed saloon, un- 
der a palm tree, or up in an airplane, the 
fundamental appeal is the same. People 
want drama and they want to read about 


things with which they are familiar; they 


SUMNER 


want to change places with the hero and 
heroine in the story.” 

What makes an editor buy one story and 
reject another? The answer is not easy to 
give. Mr. Davis himself had no set rules 
when he was buying stories, first stories, 
from the group of authors destined to be- 
come, under his wise guidance, the foremost 
fiction writing aggregation in the world. 

“T had no cut and dried rules by which I 
bought stuff,” he said. “If I liked it, I 
bought it. An editor can not think for the 
public; he must think with the public. He 
must gauge what the public mind is demand- 
ing and get it for them. Styles and methods 
and formulas count nothing at all if the 
story is there. 

“They say there are only seven plots in 
the world. But there are only eight notes 
of music and think of the infinite variations 
that are possible. It is the same way with 
stories.” 

Asked what he regarded as the secret of 
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placing a wreath on the tomb of O. Henry. 


Sketched from the original photograph of R. H. “ 
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O. Henry’s great mastery over his public, 
Mr. Davis flashed back with incisiveness, 
“A narrative style and a vivid imagination. 
That’s all there is to any fiction writing.” 

“What sort of stories are the people most 
interested in?” he was asked. 

“Love stories. Romance. Yesterday, to- 
day and forever, to the end of time, love is 
the supreme theme. Whether people are 
on earth, or sea, or in the air, they are never 
immune from the wiles of love. It is the 
all-pervading theme of life.” 

“Are writers today comparable to the 
great writers of the world?” he was asked. 

“Money is the trouble with writers today. 
They have become so tied up with the de- 
mands for luxuries that they sell their ar- 
tistic souls for dollars. They write for 
money, and not because they want to get 
something out of their mind and soul. They 
do some creditable work, and the moment 
editors become interested in them they tie 
themselves up in such a maze that they have 
to go on writing, writing whether they have 
anything to write about or not. 

“No man can write twenty short stories 
and several novels a year and do a credit- 
able, high grade job. It is impossible. But 
the lure of the dollar causes the writers now 
in practice to grind out stuff whether it is 
good or not.” 

“Do you think that the flying story is go- 
ing to take the place of the Western story ?” 

“It doesn’t matter very much whether a 
story is a Western story or whether the lo- 
cation is in the air. Flying is comparatively 
a new thing, and the vast majority of people 
still are interested in what is going on on 
the earth. 

“The things that people want in stories 
are things that they know about and can 
understand, things that are going on about 
them, things that touch their lives and have 
an appeal to their own hearts and emotions. 

“Love is the biggest emotion in life and 
when it comes to people they are oblivious 
to the place. Whether they are on earth, 
or in the air, or on the sea, or under the sea, 
or under the earth doesn’t matter one way 
or another to them. The fact of it, and its 
thrills are what they are interested in.” 

“Do you think that the present tendency 
in the magazines toward the dialogue style 


9 


of developing a story will be a permanent 
thing ?” 

“Many of the writers have become highly 
adept at the use of this style. It has much 
life and vivacity about it, and it moves quick- 
ly. It tells a story with no waste of words, 
and often suggests an entire scene without 
describing the details of it at all. One sim- 
ple hint of the thing often bears with it an 
entire picture.” 

Bob Davis discovered O. Henry in 1903, 
when the Bagdad merchant first blew into 
New York. The story of how Bob Davis, 
now a celebrity in his own right, and known 
in every corner of the globe, found O. Hen- 
ry bore a sparkle that only Bob Davis’s own 
vibrant personality could give it. Here it 
is in his own words: 

“I was working on The World at the time. 
The city editor said, ‘Go out and hunt up 
a fellow who has just arrived in town by 
the name of O. Henry.’ ‘Is that all you 
know about him?’ I asked the editor and 
he said it was. He had read something by 
O. Henry and recognized in it a touch of 
genius. I went out into the part of town 
where I thought it would be most probable 
that a new writer would be hanging out, a 
district filled with eating houses where writ- 
ers gathered, and I tramped up stairs and 
down again for hours. I finally arrived at 
a hotel and made inquiries of the clerk 
whether there was a fellow there by the 
name of O. Henry or Porter. He said no, 
but advised me there was a fellow on the 
fourth floor who talked like a Southerner. 
I went up and started knocking on the door. 
Finally somebody said ‘Come in.’ 

“When I entered there sat a rotund, rather 
overfat, florid faced man, with his shirt off, 
his suspenders down off his shoulders, and 
perspiration rolling off his face. Beside him 
sat a large bowl filled with water and ice, 
and in it floating half a dozen Bartlett pears. 

“‘T’m looking for a man by the name of 
O. Henry or Porter,’ I said. 

“*T’m both,” he replied. 

“‘T have three propositions to make to 
you,’ I told him. ‘T’ll make the last one first.’ 

“T had been authorized by the managing 
editor to offer him first $40.00 a week to 
write leads on stories for The World. If he 
objected I was told to offer him $50.00. If 
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he still kicked I was authorized to offer him 
$60.00 a week. 

““*T am authorized to offer you $60.00 a 
week to write leads for Sunday stories in 
The World, I told him. 

“ ‘All right,’ he told me, ‘and you take the 
pears.’ So we ate those pears, sitting there 
in that hot room. Then I invited him to 
come out to eat, and we went downstairs and 
ate all that afternoon and until seven o’clock 
in the evening. 

“That was the beginning of our acquain- 
tance. I carried about sixteen proofs to 
him that week, and told him to use his own 
judgment in writing the leads. He contin- 
ued in this connection with The World un- 
til a new managing editor came along, and 
he wanted to know who this ‘O. Henry’ was. 
I told him, and he said, ‘Can him.’ 

“So I went to O. Henry and told him, 
‘Bill, you’re fired.’ But at the same time 
I made him a proposition to handle his ma- 
terial for him, and told him to keep away 
from the editorial public. 

“In a little while I joined the Munsey staff 
and placed O. Henry under a seven-year 
contract to write for our magazines. At 
the end of that time O. Henry was the prop- 
erty of the whole world.” 

But O. Henry was not the only author dis- 
covered by Bob Davis, and started on the 
road to fame. The list of people whose first 
stories were bought by Mr. Davis reads like 
a list of “Who’s Who in American Litera- 
ture.” Here are some of the people whose 
first output was bought by him while he was 
editor for the Munsey magazines: Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Fannie Hurst, Dorothy 
Canfield, Sophie Kerr, Nalbro Bartley, 
Montague Glass, Ben Ames Williams, Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen, Louis Joseph Vance, Sam 
Hellman, Charles Francis Coe, Frank Con- 
don, Edison Marshall, Charles Alden Seltz- 
er, Frank Packard, Zane Grey, James Oliver 
Curwood, Charles Neville Buck, Max Brand, 
E. J. Rath, George Weston, Arthur Somers 
Roche, George Jean Nathan, and numerous 
poets. 

Mr. Davis told a story of his first connec- 
tion with Irvin Cobb, which indicates how 
often editorial judgment may be mistaken. 
“T had not been buying anything from 
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Cobb, but one day he came to me with a 
story called ‘Fish-Head.’ He told me that 
he had been having trouble with it, that edi- 
tors had been rejecting it right and left, and 
asked me to look it over. I did. It was 
an amazing story. But, Lord, how grue- 
some. Horrible, utterly horrible. I didn’t 
believe the public would be appreciative of 
anything so terrible as the ending of this 
story. So I rejected it. But about a year 
later I met Cobb and asked him what he had 
done with the story. He still had it. So 
I made him this proposition: 

“*T’ll publish that story,’ I said, ‘if you’ll 
let me publish all of the rejection letters you 
have received, too.’ He agreed and I pub- 
lished my own former rejection, too, adding 
that I had gotten the story out of my office, 
but not out of my mind. The story was an 
instant success.” 

The thing that makes a story sell is drama. 
It must be alive, it must be full of sparkle 
and life, so that it grips the reader from 
the first word to the last period. It must 
start without tiresome preliminary and 
sweep without deviation to a smashing cli- 
max. That is the formula of this veteran 
editor. It must have drama. 

What is drama? 

“It is overcoming opposition. It may be 
overcoming opposition in the soul, or in the 
mind, or in the body. It maybe all three. 
That is about all there is to it. Something 
opposes me; threatens to overcome me; I 
fight it; I overpower and overcome it. That 
is drama.” 





Dear Hostess: 


In declining the recent invitation, we de- 
sire to thank you for extending it, and to 
express the hope that other invitations may 
hereafter be forthcoming from the same 
pen. We feel that you will understand 
where so many invitations are constantly be- 
ing received, where our time for pleasure 
is so limited, that only those invitations can 
be accepted which are particularly suited to 
our immediate use. 


Very cordially yours, 
EpITor AND WIFE. 
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Elinor Wylie 






She Never Will be Forgotten, for Elinor Wylie Lives in 
the Pages She Has Left Behind Her 


By Frep W. Brown 


Eprror’s Note—The photograph of Elinor Wylie on the front cover is reproduced through the 
courtesy of Mr. Kidd, of the Stewart & Kidd Co. 


[* 1921 with the publication of “Nets to 
Catch the Wind,” a new voice sounded 
in the babel of American literature. It was 
not a strident voice that proclaimed its own 
greatness—it was a modest voice, but clear 
and pure with the entrancing naivete of a 
child. It was a new sound, and it stood 
out in sharp relief against a background of 
more pretentious voices. 

For eight years we heard it, and then 
suddenly it vanished—and we learned that 
Elinor Wylie had ceased to write....... 
forever. . 

But she shall not be forgotten, for in the 
few brief years of her career as a writer, 
she left behind her eight books which are 
a greater monument than any that can be 
erected to her memory. Four are books of 
verse, and four are prose —into all of 
them she poured her whole soul, the 
whole vitality of her intense love of life 
and art. 

This month we are publishing on the 
cover a photograph of Elinor Wylie that 
shows her as she was at the height of her 
career—yet seeming but a child. 

And a child she was—like Peter Pan she 
retained the beautiful dreams of her child- 
hood, and in the eight years of her active 
life, she waved a magic wand and turned 
the dreams into poems that the world might 
share them with her. 

Her energy was intense and her work 
prolific. All of her novels are historical, 
and for each one she mastered a whole 
library. Yet she found time to read insa- 
tiably, and to enjoy every worth-while book 
that was printed. 

Her nature was as sensitive as that of a 


lower, and a note of tragedy is always 
audible in her poetry. 1t was as though 
she foresaw the tragedy that was to end her 
life so soon—when she had everything to 
live for. 

Miss Wylie will be remembered as a dis 
tinctively American poet. She was born in 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania, and lived all her 
life in the United States. Her first book of 
verse appeared in 1921, suddenly lifting her 
to the ranks of our foremost poets. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-three was 
an important year in her life. In that year 
she married William Rose Benet, of New 
York, who has been known throughout the 
English-speaking world for his short stories, 
verse, and reviews since 1913. Also in 
1923, Miss Wylie published two books— 
“Black Armour,” a book of verse, and “Jen- 
nifer Lorn.” 

In 1925, there emerged from her work- 
shop, “The Venetian Glass Nephew,” an- 
other novel. “The Orphan Angel” followed 
in 1927. Last year two more books were 
added to her credit, “Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard,” and another book of verse, 
“Trivial Breath.” 

How characteristic is the title of “Trivial 
Breath,” the last book published by Miss 
Wylie during her life, of her modesty. 
Those who have read the poems of this 
volume know how far from trivial they are 
—these sparks flung off from the fiery in- 
tensity of her very life. 

Another book of verse is to be published 
in her name, and it will be the last. Fight 
years—eight books—but they are books that 
will not be forgotten. Nor will Elinor 

(Continued on page 64) 
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OW is the time to start writing Christmas stories. Remem- 

ber the editor's calendar is always three months ahead, 
and Christmas stories are all bought or contracted for by the 
middle of September. 





HE underlying principle in the above sketch is human 
interest — the appeal to your pity for an unfortunate. In 
all the stories he wrote, Horatio Alger used this appeal, but 
coupled with it the eventual triumph of right over might. Alger 
remains to this day the world's most popular juvenile writer. 
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Writing Juvenile Stories 






A Few Basic Ideas to be Observed in Writing for 
the Teen Age Boy or Girl 


By VivienNE C. CHADWICK 
Author of Stories in Treasure Chest, Little Folks, Oakland Tribune, and many others 


RITING for the youngster of an age 

between twelve and seventeen consti- 
tutes a field, for those who have a liking 
for this type of work, of fair returns for 
not too overwhelming an amount of effort. 
I have found that a fifteen-hundred word 
story brings from ten to twenty-five dollars, 
the average rate of payment running from 
half a cent to two cents a word. 

In the main, when writing a story for 
readers of this age, one should observe a 
few definite, basic rules. In the first place, 
if your plot is intended seriously, it must 
be logical. An editor once told me, “You 
can get away with almost anything with very 
small tots; you can get away with positive 
murder with adults; but with the fifteen- 
year-old you had better be reasonable!” And 
he was quite right. Your fifteen-year-old 
has outgrown a lot of infantile ideas which 
he now very definitely looks down upon 
with much contempt. He knows in most 
cases just exactly what makes the wheels 
go round. His mind is wide-open, search- 
ing, eager, and intolerant of “bunk.” He 
loves action, and plenty of it, but it must be 
reasonably consistent. Not that he hasn’t 
a one hundred per cent working imagination. 
He has, but no silly misunderstandings, 
which could be explained away in a moment, 
may be the basis for a yarn for this young 
person! Can’t you just hear him?— 

“Well, gee! If he didn’t get that 
terribly important letter when he ex- 
pected it, why didn’t he telephone?” 

Or— 

“Gosh! A feller as smart as he was 
isn’t very likely to walk out and leave 
those plans lying there all ready to be 
swiped, just for a fake telephone call!” 
Overworked coincidence in your situations 

will bring down hoots of derision on your 


head, and too much lucky guess-work on 
the part of your pet detective will call forth 
snorts of disgust. 

I remember seeing a certain motion pic- 
ture some months ago. It was Saturday 
afternoon and the theatre was crowded with 
youngsters. The hero of this epic had his 
eyes burnt out with a hot iron by “the en- 
emy,” but nevertheless, supposedly some 
months afterward, at a certain tense moment 
he raised his eyelids, and lo, his vision was 
unimpaired! You should have heard the 
cat calls! And the explanation that his 
eyes had been protected by his tears at the 
sight of his mother’s suffering only made 
matters worse! It didn’t go over for one 
second! It was too hopelessly illogical. No 
matter how wild or unique your original 
situation is, your action and climax must be 
a natural outcome of such a situation when 
analyzed, although, of course, a surprise 
climax adds much to the value of your story. 

One of the most important items in the 
make-up of your stories for youth, at least 
the one that requires the most watching, is 
the characterization. Here you must go 
warily, especially in the delineation of your 
hero and your villain. You may write of 
burglars, swindlers, and Western bad men, 
yes, but you must not draw them so that 
they inspire emulation. Your burglar must 
portray an undesirable element, and even- 
tually be brought to justice; your swindler 
must not be superior in his cleverness, must 
not “get away with it;” and your Bad Man 
must not be such a marvellous shot, such a 
perfect rider, such a dashing figure that the 
fact that he is on the wrong side of the 
fence is lost sight of. In short, he must not 
be too picturesque. 

Then you must watch your hero or hero- 
ine. Remember that every small boy or girl 
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who reads becomes that hero or heroine. In 
his own mind, the reader is the boy scout 
who flags the train in the nick of time, the 
quarterback who carries the ball over the 
line, or the lonely girl who rises to fame in 
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the school theatricals. This main character 
must be natural, sportsmanlike, and never 
priggish or goody-goody. This last is ab- 
solutely fatal. Above all he must be nat- 
ural in his conversation, and in his reaction 
to the plot. I will never forget reading 
some tale or other to a class of fourteen- 
year-old boys in the dawn of that era when 
the youth of our land was beginning to think 
that perhaps Elsie Dinsmore was not the 
world’s most desirable type of human being. 
I’ve forgotten the status of the hero of this 
particular story, but I know he was winning 
general approval until he replied to some 
query of his parents, “But, dear father, I 
am engaged to sup this evening with Regi- 
nal Ascot. Would you prefer that I make 
my excuses?” Groans, and thumbs down! 
This is, or would be, a very exaggerated in- 
stance for this day and age, but nevertheless 
it illustrates my point. 
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Another thing. If you are being humor- 
ous, be guarded as to where you call forth 
a laugh. Remember that you must never 
“be funny” about something that children 
are brought up to regard seriously. You 
must not joke about church, or the flag; nor 
must a clergyman or parental authority be 
made to appear silly. Neither editors nor 
parents will stand for this. 

Then you must consider your technique, 
your phrasing, the spirit in which you tell 
your story. If you never have written a 
child’s story before, get together some of 
our leading juvenile publications and go 
over their contents. Note especially the 
tone of the editorials, because here is your 
keynote, here is the stand taken by the man 
who will either send you a check or turn 
you down. 

You will find the predominating note is 
simplicity. Moreover, you want to be 
graphic, vivid, and convincing, and you want 
to be quite sure you are thoroughly convers- 
ant with your subject. It is not the slightest 
use to be overly “clever” or subtle. Your 
‘teen-year-olds are never subtle. Apt de- 
scriptions and comparisons are always good, 
for youngsters have photographic minds, and 
if you tell them that “the little old Ford 
bounded over the bumps like a jack-rabbit 
with an important engagement,” you give 
them a much more interesting picture than 
if you merely said, “the car took the rough 
road in a series of leaps.” 

Do not pile up unnecessarily long sen- 
tences. If you are writing of action this 
will lose power, and if it is merely descrip- 
tion your reader will lose interest. You do 
not have to avoid long words, but use them 
with discrimination. Children love long 
words, and are more apt to remember them 
when incorporated in some interesting tale 
than if garnered from a lesson book. 

Outside of these few more or less standard 
rules and requirements, however, the chil- 
dren’s story writer must be guided by his 
instinct. And as he is pretty certain not to 
want to write children’s stories unless he is 
fond of youngsters and has had some small 
experience with them, the chances are that 
his instinct for what is appropriate may not 
unreasonably be trusted to carry him in the 
right direction. 
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‘Allah is Just”’ 






A “Wide World Adventures’ Story Shows How to Make Your Reader 
Look Into the Bright Eyes of Danger on the Far Frontier 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


HE thrilling, colorful story of exotic 

adventure, the romance of peril in far 
countries, has always appealed powerfully 
to the minds of readers, and of hearers long 
before there were readers. Othello, like 
many another adventurous lover, found that 
it made him solid with the girl he wanted 
to win. Shakespeare and Marlowe discov- 
ered it tickled the ears of the groundlings 
and the sophisticated courtiers alike. It 
put “that gifted stripling, Rudyard Kipling” 
on the pinnacle of success with amazing 
swiftness. And today, when deftly written 
by an author who can make the thrills and 
the atmosphere seem real, it is a good bet 
for three classes of literary markets—the 
good general fiction magazines, such as 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Red 
Book; those action magazines that do not 
specialize closely, but are willing to take 
any good adventure story, such as The Pop- 
ular; and, specifically, the two or three mag- 
azines which demand that all of their sto- 
ries dea! with stirring deeds of derring-do 
in unusual settings, remote from American 
life in actual distance and in nature. 

Wide World Adventures may be consid- 
ered the leader of these special markets. 
Under its old name of Adventure Trails 
it was the first all-fiction woodpulp to spe- 
cialize in the “far frontier” story. Guided 
by the eclectic editorial policy of Dr. Doug- 
las Dold, general consultant for the Clayton 
group, it published many striking and enter- 
taining yarns that were distinguished by 
the genuineness of their exotic atmosphere. 

Mr. Harry Bates, present editor of Wide 
World Adventures, was asked to select one of 
the characteristic yarns of that magazine 
for analysis. He responded by sending the 
proofs of a very unusual and powerful 





story, worthy of a place in the very best 
of the general fiction magazines of America 
and Great Britain just as much as in a pub- 
lication that specializes in this kind of thing. 

“T am glad to be able to tell you I have 
a pretty good story picked out,” Mr. Bates 
wrote conservatively, “‘It is a ‘plotty’ thing, 
an adventure story laid in Persia, with a 
dramatic—even melodramatic—climatic sit- 
uation. I think it will lend itself admirably 
to your purpose. It is called ‘Allah is Just,’ 
and is by Dudley Hoys.” 

The story is published in the July issue 
of Wide World Adventures, and readers 
should study it carefully in connection with 
this analysis. It would be almost impossible 
to obtain a better and purer example of 
this class of magazine fiction, for there is 
absolutely no trace of any incompatible ele- 
ment. Most exotic yarns have at least a 
little love interest. Some have detective- 
story interest. Many lean too heavily on 
atmosphere, the authors stopping their sto- 
ries every now and then to chat about “can- 
nibals I have known,” or something like 
that. Mr. Hoys has no woman in his story, 
which is strictly concerned with masculine 
adventure, achievement, villainy, and retri- 
bution. As the title implies, it is a tale of 
the avenging hand of Nemesis. 

It opens at the mud village of Samawa, 
on the banks of the Euphrates. Nasir Din, 
the old sheik of the Muntafik tribesmen 
who inhabit this region, is going in for big 
business. Taking advantage of the new bar- 
rage on the Euphrates, he is making the 
desert blossom like the rose. Already there 
are ancient water-wheels, driven by slow 
oxen; but when modern motor pumps are 
installed, to act as the heart of a vast irri- 
gation system, thousands and thousands of 
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acres will sprout up their crops, turning the 
sterile plain into a garden. Jacob Zedlin, 
the vallain, begins the yarn by remarking 
to Leland Bryce, the hero, that Nasir Din 
is a “go-ahead old Johnny.” Yet he is a 
thorough Arab at heart, “a raider in a coun- 
try where each tribe raids the next.” But 
peace is going to be more profitable than 
fighting, for irrigated lands promise more 
money than all the loot in Iraq. 


The two white men are super-drummers, 
each eager to get the order for the many 
pumps Nasir Din needs. Bryce represents 
an American company, and Zedlin a Ger- 
man outfit, It is an order well worth the 
trouble of a trip—fifty thousand lira—two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars—to a 
place like Samawa, away at the back of 
beyond. Bryce drives there from Bagdad 
in a little two-seater, which is very impor- 
tant in the story, and finds Zedlin already 
established in Nasir Din’s good graces, “his 
smooth tongue wagging after the order for 
those pumps.” Zedlin is a “clever devil,” 
but Bryce has a hunch he’ll hit below the 
belt if he gets the chance. As the story 
opens with this clear presentation of the 
problem, the hero is wishing he could do 
something for the old sheik that would 
boom his own stock. 


Like an answer to prayer, two wounded 
and disheveled Muntafik tribesmen scurry 
up to the village with a tale of woe. They 
were attacked and unhorsed near Samawa 
by a raiding party of Anizeh Bedouins, who 
galloped away with the dearest treasure of 
the tribe—Abyadh, a white mare of great 
value and the sheik’s favorite animal. Old 
Nasir Din snarls and swears furiously, vow- 
ing all sorts of vengeance; but Zedlin and 
Bryce know the truth. The Muntafik have 
little hope of catching the Anizeh, for the 
raiders are true Bedouins, magnificent 
horsemen, while the Muntafik are river 
dwellers, contemptuously termed ‘“‘canoe 
folk” by the hardy desert riders. 

Bryce sees his chance. There are six of 
the Anizeh, and he offers to go after them 
in his car, the only automobile in Samawa, 
and bring back the mare if he can. Zedlin 
begs to be allowed to accompany him. After 
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some hesitation Bryce agrees, because, of 
course, Zedlin would be more useful with 
the car than any of the tribesmen. Only 
two can go in the two-seater, as they have 
to take a lot of water in view of the possibil- 
ity of being out on the desert several days. 


Bryce has heard rumors that Zedlin lacks 
physical courage. When after a long and 
weary chase they sight the Anizeh, camping 
for the night with the stolen mare, he finds 
that rumor did not lie. Faced with the 
prospect of fighting men who can fight, the 
fellow goes all to pieces and pretends to 
have a bad attack of malaria—“‘You’d bet- 
ter leave me here. I’m too ill to be of any 
use in a scrap.” This part of the story, very 
important planting for the climax, is ad- 
mirably worked up by Mr. Hoys, winning 
the double end of making Zedlin a most 
unsympathetic character and also a man 
whose physical cowardice renders him “a 
mass of nerves,” as the saying is. By con- 
trast, Bryce becomes very sympathetic at 
this point. He does not berate the coward, 
or attempt the useless task of driving him 
into action. He decides to make a surprise 
attack alone during the night, driving hell- 
for-leather in the car on the Anizeh camp. 
Knowing he will very likely be killed, he 
leaves Zedlin food and water that will en- 
able him to hike the fifty miles back to 
Samawa if the car does not return, 


There is a lot of excellent action stuff, 
vividly and powerfully written, about the 
charge on the camp, the dispersing of the 
alarmed raiders, the pursuit of the man who 
gallops away leading the white mare, his 
overthrow, and the catching of Abyahd. 
Bryce comes triumphantly through a most 
perilous adventure. Many writers of action 
stuff would have ended the story there, but 
Mr. Hoys had a far better idea. What 
would have sufficed for many professionals 
is really only the beginning of his “plotty 
thing.” He doesn’t tell one story on top 
of another, as the novice writer too often 
does; but he develops his story by giving 
it some unusual, unexpected twists that 
maintain strong suspense throughout. If 
the interest had depended mainly on the 
issue of the mare’s recovery, there would 
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have been no possibility of major suspense, 
the reader knowing she was bound to be 
recovered by the very nature of the story. 

Bryce hunts for Zedlin, with the mare 
trotting behind, and finally finds him. Zed- 
lin gives him two drinks of water, with a 
“spot of brandy,” for he is terribly thirsty 
and exhausted after the fight and the chase. 
He falls asleep immediately and does not 
awaken until morning. Zedlin, the car, the 
mare, his rifle, his revolver, the water—all 
are gone. Doped! Probably by some hash- 
ish compound, a powerful sleeping draught 
which he had not noticed, being so fiercely 
thirsty. Zedlin had gone back to Samawa 
with the mare, to claim all the credit and 
tell some plausible story about his missing 
companion—probably that he had been cap- 
tured by the Anizeh. Fifty miles of sun- 


baked desert without water might be relied: 


upon to prevent any contradiction. 

“He must have planned it from the be- 
ginning, although that funk of his was no 
pretense,” Bryce thinks. “He’s a slimy, sap- 
less coward right enough, All the same, 
he’s won. Old Nasir Din will believe him. 
There’ll be no reason to disbelieve. He'll 
get that order for the pumps. Even if I 
manage to make Samawa on foot, who’s 
going to credit my story? It’s only my word 
against his, and the old sheik will back the 
man who actually restored his mare.” 

But how to make Samawa on foot? He 
can not even start until evening, for a single 
hour’s walk under those deadly rays without 
water would mean the end. “He’d go down, 
foaming and mad, under the heat that could 
warp a deal board in a few minutes.” So 
he has to wait for sunset, and then start 
off after ten hours without water, fighting 
to keep sane. Mr. Hoys gives a powerful, 
vivid description of the journey—the man 
staggering and lurching onward, keenly 
watched by the circling vultures, spurred to 
super-human efforts by the grim desire to 
face his treacherous enemy—‘“I must get 
there, I must get there. I’ve got to find 
Zedlin.” But, of course, the task is impos- 
sible. His legs give way and he sprawls in 
the dust unable to rise. He is only saved 
at the last gasp through being picked up 
by an outlying patrol of the Muntafik tribe. 
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Here’s another point where many a writer 
would have wound up the story in a very 
ordinary manner, by making the old sheik 
believe Bryce and drive Zedlin away in dis- 
grace. But Mr. Hoys has three and a half 
pages more, and they are the most important 
part of the story. For Bryce, winning 
through with his life against terrific odds, 
is faced at Samawa with two apparently 
unsolvable problems. One, of course, is to 
get the order for the pumps, already given 
to Zedlin. When he tells his own account 
of the affair, Nasir Din is politely skeptical. 
“Doubtless the heat has affected thy brain, 
Effendi,” he remarks. The other problem 
is to punish Zedlin suitably. Obviously, the 
man has something pretty bad coming to 
him. Merely beating him up in the ap- 
proved Western movie and magazine style 
would be a miserable anti-climax, as any 
reader must feel. But Zedlin seemes to 
hold all the cards, and points this out when 
the hero tackles him in his room as he sits 
there alone. Nasir Din believes him, and 
has given him the contract. What’s the 
use of making any fuss? Bryce dare not 
kill him, If he does, Nasir Din will arrest 
him and hand him over to the authorities 
to swing for murder. 

“I’m more than entitled to kill you,” 
Bryce retorts. “But as you say, I would 
have to pay for it. However—” 

He has another plan. A native servant 
brings in four cups of coffee on a tray, puts 
the tray on the table and goes out. Zedlin, 
glaring uneasily, tries to draw a revolver; 
but Bryce covers him with his own and 
disarms him. He makes the villain give 
up the agreements for the purchase of the 
pumps. But still Mr. Hoys maintains his 
suspense, for Zedlin says, “Burn ’em by all 
means. I can get more.” The reader can 
not see how Bryce is going to win and to 
administer that vengeance which in this 
case, if in any, is Bacon’s “wild justice.” 
But in the course of the talk Zedlin is nat- 
urally frank, admitting everything and defi- 
antly asking Bryce what he’s going to do 
about it. When he finally says that nothing 
will make the old sheik change his mind, 
Nasir Din appears from the other side of 
the curtained doorway, and remarks: 
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“The Effendi is wrong.” 

Then he turns to Bryce. “You speak 
truth,” he tells him. “It is good that justice 
dwells in me. I believed you not. Yet did 
I consent to come and listen here this night, 
lest there might live one grain of truth in 
your sayings. As you foretold, the liar, 
alone with his victim, heeded not caution. 
I heard.” 

There remains the question of justice. 
“You've lost the contract now,” Bryce says. 
“That’s not enough. You’re going to feel 
something of what I felt. That’s why this 
coffee’s here.” 

Zedlin is given to understand there is 
enough poison in one of the four cups to 
kill a man within half an hour. The other 
three cups are pure coffee. He has a glimpse 
of Bryce slipping a tiny glass phial back 
into his pocket, and goes gray with panic. 
Bryce tells him he must take the four to 
one chance, choose a cup and drink it, or 
be shot through the head. When he whim- 
pers, “You daren’t kill me,” Bryce retorts: 

“Nasir Din is on my side—now. If you 
choose the unlucky cup—well, the author- 
ities will hear a circumstantial story. It 
will be the word of Nasir Din and myself 
against the silence of a dead man. I give 
you a minute. Then, if you still refuse, I 
fire. After that, remember, we can still 
tell a circumstantial story.” 


Excellent action and suspense follow right 
up to the strong climax on which the story 
ends. Zedlin can read no vestige of mercy 
in his foe’s eyes, so, after an agony of in- 
decision, he drains one of the cups when 
Bryce has counted off the sixtieth second. 
Then Mr. Hoys piles suspense on suspense, 
for he makes the hero slowly take up one 
after another of the remaining three cups, 
sniff it, sip it gingerly, drink it, and an- 
nounce each time, “Pure coffee.” Zedlin 
watches in fascinated terror and jumps to 
the conclusion that, as these three cups are 
stated to be pure, he must have drained a 
poisoned cup. Here is the strong and con- 
vincing ending of the story—an ending 
thoroughly in keeping with the natures of 
all three of the characters as they have been 
planted in the earlier part of the action: 
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“Zedlin swayed. His mouth opened on 
a hoarse, choking gurgle. He clutched at 
the table, staggered—and collapsed in a still 
heap. 

“Bryce sprang up and took one look at 
that fallen figure. 

“*The man’s dead! Killed by sheer 
fright! It was all pure coffee, the whole 
lot! That phial I let him see held water!’ 
He turned to Nasir Din in a kind of awed 
amazement. 

“The old sheik touched his arm, “The 
coward, Effendi, condemns himself. Allah 
is just. Question not the ways of Kismet. 
Tomorrow we will speak of water pumps. 
Come.’ He jerked at Bryce’s sleeve and 
led him through the curtained doorway.” 

This story did more than merely go over 
with the editor. It impressed him so favor- 
ably that he picked it out as the best thing 
in the shop for analysis. What are its strong 
points? Why did it sell? 

In the first place, it is emphatically a 
story, The writing is excellent, but it isn’t 
just a bit of writing. The characterization 
is clever and convincing; it needs to be, be- 
cause the story—like all good stories, but 
perhaps more than most—depends upon the 
characters being exactly the persons they 
are, and no other persons. The local color, 
so essential a feature of exotic yarns, is 
obviously authentic. One knows Samawa 
and the Iraq desert are like that, even if 
one hasn’t been there. Mr. Hoys probably 
has—there or thereabouts. I don’t believe 
he got such deft and natural touches of 
atmosphere out of books in the reference 
library. The technique is thoroughly good. 
The author opens with his point, sticks to his 
point, and develops that point. There is 
no extraneous matter, no needless charac- 
ter. It is a masterly example of selection 
of material—of stressing the essential and 
discarding the trivial. Although it’s a pretty 
long yarn, taking up eleven pages of the 
magazine, there is nothing one could wish 
to cut out as being superfluous. 

All these, of course, are excellent qualities 
from the selling angle, but the main point 
is its interest, its high entertainment value. 
This is gained by suspense and by pyramid- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Owen Davis is best known for his drama, “Icebound,” a 
New England story of a prodigal son. 


MONG the interesting facts gleaned 

from perusing the biographies of 
writers, are the circumstances connected 
with the composition of the works which 
have made them immortal. 

For instance, Bentham composed after 
taking his morning walk in his garden—the 
same, by the way, that Milton occupied. 
Saint Bernard wrote his “Meditations” 
amidst the woods, delighting in nothing so 
much as the solitude of the dense forest— 
finding there, he said, something more pro- 
found and suggestive than anything he 
could find in books. Camoens composed 















most of his verses with the roar of battle 
in his ears; for the Portuguese poet was a 
soldier, and a brave one, too. 

Rousseau wrote early in the morning; 
Le Sage at midday; Byron at midnight. 
Hardouin rose at four in the morning, and 
wrote till late at night. Aristotle was an 
indefatigable writer. He had a contrivance 
by which he awoke early ; and to awake was 
with him to commence work. Rabelais com- 
posed his “Life of Gargantua” at Bellay, 
in the company of Roman cardinals, and 
under the eye of the Bishop of Paris. La 
Fontaine wrote his fables chiefly under the 
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shade of a tree, and some times by the side 
of Racine or Boileau. Fénelon wrote his 
“Telemachus”’ in the palace of Versailles, 
while discharging the duties of tutor to the 
dauphin. 





—qour bene — 

Israel Zangwill is to be remembered for his 
“Children of the Ghetto,” “The Master” and 
“The Melting Pot.” 


Luther, when writing, always had his dog 
lying at his feet—a canine of which he was 
very fond. He worked at his desk for days 
without going out; but when fatigued, and 
the ideas lagged, he would take up his flute 
or his guitar and execute some musical fan- 
tasy—when ideas would come to him again 
as fresh as flowers after summer’s rain. 
Music was his invariable solace at such 
times. 

Calvin wrote in bed. Every morning at 
six o’clock, he had books, manuscripts, and 
paper carried to him there; and he worked 
on them for hours at a time. If he had oc- 
casion to go out, on his return he undressed 
and went to bed again to continue his studies 
and writings. He rarely corrected anything ; 
the sentences issued complete from his mind. 
If he felt his facility of composition leaving 
him, he forthwith quitted his bed, and went 
about his outdoor duties. But so soon as he 
felt the inspiration return, he went back to 
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his bed, and his secretary was set to work. 
Mark Twain, in his later years, also found 
his method of writing convenient. 

Plato used to write and study while lying 
at full length upon a carpet, his face toward 
the floor. In this position he reveled amidst 
piles of books which accumulated about him. 
Milton, in his youth, wrote during the great- 
er part of the night; but in his more ad- 
vanced years he went early to bed—by nine 
o’clock—rising to his writing at four in sum- 
mer and five in winter. He wrote till mid- 
day, then took an hour’s exercise; and after 
dinner he sang and played the organ, or 
listened to others’ music. He wrote again 
from two till six, and from that hour till 
eight he engaged in conversation with 
friends who came to see him. Then he 
supped, smoked a pipe of tobacco, drank a 
glass of water, and went to bed. 

Pierre Corneille, in his loftiest flights of 
imagination, was often brought to a stand- 
still for want of words and rhyme. Some- 
times, in a burst of inspiration, he would 
bandage his eyes, throw himself on a sofa, 
and dictate to his wife, who almost wor- 
shipped his genius. Thus he would pass 
whole days, dictating to her his great trage- 
dies—his wife scarcely venturing to speak, 
almost afraid to breathe, lest she disturb 
his train of thoughts. When a tragedy was 
finished, he would call in his sister Martha, 
and submit it for her judgment; as Moliére 
consulted his old housekeeper about the 
comedies he had written. 

Racine composed his verses while walking 
about, reciting them in a loud voice. One 
day, in the Tuileries Gardens, a crowd of 
workman gathered around him, believing 
him to be a madman about to throw him- 
self into the basin. On his return home 
from such walks, he would write down scene 
by scene—at first in prose, and after he had 
thus written it out, he would exclaim: “My 
tragedy is done;” considering the dressing 
of the acts up in verse as a very small mat- 
ter. The life of Leibnitz was one of read- 
ing, writing, and meditation. That was the 
secret of his prodigious knowledge. He 
worked fifteen hours a day at his desk, and 
rarely went to bed till after midnight. 

Rousseau had the greatest difficulty in 
composing his works, being extremely de- 
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fective in the gift of memory. He could 
never learn six verses by heart. In his 
“Confessions” he says, “I studied and medi- 
tated in bed, forming sentences with incon- 
ceivable difficulty; then, when I thought I 
had got them into shape, I would rise to put 
them on paper. But lo! I often entirely 
forgot them during the process of dress- 
ing!” He would then walk abroad to re- 
fresh himself by the aspect of nature, and 
under its influence his most successful writ- 
ings were composed. He sometimes wrote 
his books over from beginning to end, four 
or five times, before giving them to the 
press. Some of his sentences cost him two 
or more nights’ study. He thought with 
difficulty, and wrote with still greater diffi- 
culty. 

Buffon worked on large pages of five dis- 
tinct columns, like a ledger. In the first 
column he wrote out the skeleton; in the 
second he added and improved; thus pro- 
ceeding until he had reached the fifth 
column, in which he wrote out the finished 
product. But this was not all. He would 
sometimes rewrite a sentence twenty times; 
and was once fourteen hours in finding the 
proper word. Buffon knew nearly all his 
works by heart. 

Some writers have been prodigiously 
laborious in the composition of their works. 
Caesar had, of course, an immense multi- 
plicity of business, as a general, to get 
through; but he always had a secretary by 
his side, even when on horseback, to whom 
he dictated ; and often he kept occupied two 
or three secretaries at one time. His famous 
“Commentaries” are said to have been com- 
posed mostly while on horseback. Seneca 
was very studious. “TI have not a single idle 
day,” he says, describing his life; “and | 
give a part of every night to study. I do 
not give myself up to sleep, but succumb 
to it. I have separated myself from society, 
and renounced all the distractions of life.” 
Pliny the Elder read two thousand volumes 
in the composition of his “Natural History.” 
How to find time for this? He managed it 
by devoting his days to business and his 
nights to study. He had books read to him 
while he was at meals; and he read no book 
without making notes. With many of these 
old writers, study was their religion. 
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Origen employed seven secretaries, while 
composing his “Commentaries,” who com- 
mitted to paper what he dictated to them by 
turns. Sully, too, dictated to a number of 
secretaries at a time without difficulty; as 
do H. G. Wells and others of the present 
day. 
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Life’s candidate for president and Mayor of 
Beverly Hills, Will Rogers is today the 
world’s best known and most liked columnist. 


Bossuet left fifty volumes of writings be- 
hind him, the result of unintermitting labor. 
The pen rarely left his hand. Writing be- 
came habitual to him, and he even chose it 
as a relaxation. A night-lamp was con- 
stantly lit beside him, and he would rise at 
all hours to resume his writing. Whenever 
he felt fatigued, he would go back to bed 
again, falling asleep immediately. This kind 
of a life he lead for more than twenty years. 
As he grew older, he passed time by cor- 
recting his former works. 

Some writers composed with great rapidi- 
ty, others slowly and with difficulty. Byron 
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said of himself, that though he felt driven 
to write, and that he was in a state of tor- 
ture until he had fairly delivered himself 
of what he had to say—yet that writing 
never gave him any pleasure, but was felt to 
be a severe labor. Scott, on the contrary, 
possessed the most extraordinary facility ; 
and dashed off a great novel of three vol- 
umes in almost the same number of weeks. 
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“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” is one 
of John Erskine’s most famous books. Two 
others are “Gallahad” and “Adam and Eve.” 


“T have written ‘Catiline’ in eight days,” 
said Voltaire; “and I immediately com- 
menced the ‘Henriade.’” Although Voltaire 
was a prolific writer, he was a most impa- 
tient one—and usually had several works in 
the course of composition at the same time. 
His manner of preparing a work was pecu- 
liar for the time. He had his first sketch 
of a tragedy set up in type, and then re- 
wrote it from the proofs. Balzac later 
adopted the same plan. The printed form 
enabled them to introduce effects, and cor- 
rect errors more easily. Pascal wrote most 
of his “Thoughts” on little scraps of paper, 
during his moments of leisure. He produced 
them with immense rapidity. He wrote in 
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a kind of contracted language, like short- 
hand—impossible to read, except by those 
who had studied it. 


Many authors have been distinguished for 
the fastidiousness of their writings—never 
resting satisfied, but correcting and re-cor- 
recting to the last period. Cicero spent his 
old age in correcting his orations; Massillon 
in polishing his sermons ; Fenelon in correct- 
ing his “Telemachus” seven times over. Of 
thirty verses which Virgil wrote in the 
morning, there were only ten left at night. 
Milton often cut down forty verses to 
twenty. Buffon would condense six pages 
to as many paragraphs. Montaigne, instead 
of cutting down, amplified and added to his 
first sketch. Boileau had a gift for pro- 
ducing a large number of verses, the majori- 
ty of which he would discard as being in 
ferior. 

Many of the most admired writings were 
never intended by their authors for publica- 


tion. Virgil ordered his “Aeneid” to be 
burnt. Fénelon, when he wrote “Telema- 
chus,’ had no intention of publishing it. 


Voltaire’s “Correspondence” was never in- 
tended for publication; while his “Henri 
ade,” so often corrected by him, is scarcely 
ever read. What work of Johnson’s is best 
known? Is it not that of Boswell, which 
contains the great philosopher’s conversa- 
tion? 

In conclusion, I wish to point out the dif- 
ference in the sensitiveness of authors to 
criticism. For thirteen years Sir Walter 
Scott did not read what the critics or re- 
viewers said of his writings; while Byron 
was sensitive to an excess about what was 
said of him. It was the reviewers who stung 
him into producing his first work of genius 
—“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
Racine was very sensitive to criticism, Keats 
was almost “snuffed out by an article,” and 
Moliére was thrown into great rage when- 
ever one of his plays was unfavorably criti- 
cized. The first time Voltaire’s “Artemise” 
was played, it was hissed. Voltaire, indig- 
nant, sprang to his feet in his box, and ad- 
dressed the audience in an angry voice. At 
another time, at Lausanne, where an actress 
seemed fully to apprehend his meaning, he 
rushed upon the stage and embraced her. 
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To Be Original, Be Honest! 







Thomas Hardy, Greatest Novelist of His Day, Did Not Find 
it Necessary to Go to the Big Cities for His Material. 
Out of the People in Sussex Downs, He Wrote the 
Greatest Series of Novels of Our Generation 


By Tuos, H. Uzzetr 
Author of Narrative Technique 


RITE about your own life and not 
about some one else’s, is one of the 
most important and hardest lessons the be- 
ginning writer has to learn. This may seem 
self-evident to you, and you may wonder 
why I state it. You are certain that you 
are writing about your own life; but many 
writers think this only to find themselves 
mistaken. What you are writing about may 
be your own thoughts, to be sure, but they 
are thoughts about the lives of other people 
—not your own. 

Self-discovery in fiction writing is not 
easy; self-discovery, facing the facts about 
one’s self is easy for no one. Most of us 
would rather dream our dreams and not 
get too close to our own problems. Let 
me illustrate. 

Only recently I had an opportunity to 
talk to a young business woman who han- 
dles some important work in an advertising 
concern, about her fiction. Her first at- 
tempts at fiction dealt with business office 
romances; her first story, for instance, told 
about a young man secretary who was given 
a young woman assistant to help him in 
his typing. She, being a beginner, offended 
his pride of craft and he tried to dismiss 
her, telling her that her place was in the 
home. Ultimately, of course, he falls in 
love with her, marries her and puts her in 
a home, and so gets rid of her. 

Now this plot is not impossible because 
it provides an opportunity to combine ro- 
mance and humor, but it is trite and capable 
of no strong dramatic treatment. The au- 
thor’s treatment was impossible. 

Several such stories were produced ; final- 


ly I said: “Why don’t you try writing the 
truth for a change?” 

“T have written the truth,” she answered. 

“T don’t believe it,” I replied. “No men 
have fallen in love with their assistants in 
your Office and taken them off and married 
them, and I will place a bet on it.” 

“Well, no, of course,” she explained, “but 
it might happen ; a writer must use his imag- 
ination; the public wants love stories and I 
want to increase my bank account. Why 
not write what the public wants?” 

“An excellent plan,” I argued, “if you 
can get away with it, but you’re not getting 
away with it. When you say you are writ- 
ing the truth, you mean you are writing 
things that other people have seen. In this 
sense, these things are true of some one else, 
not of yourself. Now, what really does 
go on in your office?” 

“Oh,” she said, “our place is a three-ring 
circus.” 

On my pressing her for an explanation, 
she explained that her office was almost 
chaotic with activity, that there were many 
conflicts in human problems and “affairs” 
but that they were all quite sordid. She 
could see no possibility of making enter- 
taining fiction out of them. 

I asked her to write some notes under 
the title “The Three Ring Circus” and tell 
me of the worst about her office. Buried 
somewhere in the notes she faithfully pro- 
duced were two or three lines about one 
of the assistant managers who had been 
urging his wife to move their family from 
a city apartment to a place in the country. 
It seems that the manager wished to make 
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this change to enable him to “be detained 
in the city on business” occasionally, to 
make possible certain amorous adventurings 
which he, under his present mode of life, 
found impossible. 

That was the real life situation. Ques- 
tioning the writer, I discovered she knew 
this man very well, had in fact followed 
his history in the office and knew a good 
deal of his personality and even of his home, 
and was acquainted with the family. We 
talked it over, decided that a happy ending 
story could very easily be written by letting 
the man establish a home in the country 
and let him find there such happiness and 
satisfaction that he was glad to go home, 
and everybody was saner and more con- 
tented. 

I have often wondered why writers shrink 
so persistently from writing about their own 
lives, meaning their own immediate exper- 
iences. One reason we do this is because 
we know too much about our own lives, 
much of it being dull routine of labor and 
human associations from which we would 
like to escape. Also, I think most of us, 
egoistic though we possibly are, are shy 
about revealing the truth about ourselves, 
even though it be disguised as the story of 
some one else. And, lastly, I think we 
shrink from the truth about people because 
we haven’t sufficient ability to manipulate 
real life skilfully into story patterns. 

“Nothing happens in my life!” How 
often is this phrase heard from the begin- 
ning writer? Yet the number of fresh, 
striking story ideas is exactly proportionate 
to the number of people in a given place. 
It doesn’t make any difference whether these 
people live in the frozen north or in the 
tropics, whether they are rich or poor, 
whether they are among the world’s emi- 
nent characters or whether they drudge in 
the kitchen or labor in the soil—if they 
are human, they are ore to be mined by the 
person who understands them. 


I knew of a young man who struggled for 
months, hopelessly, with stories of the great 
open spaces—seas tories, flying stories. 
There wasn’t a fresh note in any one of 
them and he admitted being bored unutter- 
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ably by trying to imagine what people in 
such places were like. On being asked how 
he made a living he replied, “Nothing there. 
I had to be doomed to sell jewelry in a 
high class Fifth Avenue jewelry store.” 

He insisted that there was no human in- 
terest in the spectacle of rich people enter- 
ing this lavish shop and paying many thou- 
sands of dollars for a diamond, a ruby or 
a string of pearls and departing. We had 
a talk about some of the details of the work. 
After about half an hour, he admitted that 
they kept in the safe in the office a string 
of pearls belonging to one of the two or 
three richest women in New York. When 
I asked how the necklace was delivered to 
its owner when she wanted to wear it, he 
explained that two men with revolvers 
strapped to their sides walked down the 
street, one twenty yards ahead of the other, 
with their hands generally on the guns. 

At this point I asked him if he still saw 
no stories in his work. He still insisted 
that he didn’t. “What is there in a couple 
of ex-doughboys hiking down the avenue to 
deliver an old string of pearls? Nothing 
there.” 

The cross-examination continued until I 
asked about the dangers of some one steal- 
ing the necklace from the owner while she 
was wearing it. He laughed at my simpli- 
city. “No thief would get away with that. 
A string of pearls of this value could be 
sold only through a high class gem dealer 
and every such dealer in the country is fully 
acquainted with the identity of this string 
and every pearl on it and would know any 
one of them on sight. If any one but the 
owner showed up with them, he would be 
arrested immediately.” 

This explanation brought a first smile of 
comprehension to my collaborator. “Have 
you got it?” I asked him. Yes, he saw 
the possibilities of actually having the neck- 
lace stolen and detailing the frantic but 
futile efforts of the thief who finally, in 
desperation and fear of being caught, re- 
turns it himself to the original owner. This 
story he actually wrote and sold for $200. 

The most famous lecture ever given in 
this country, as all the older readers of the 
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WritTer’s Dicest will know, is “Acres of 
Diamonds.” The theme of this famous ad- 
dress was based upon the story of a man 
who went to Alaska, suffered unspeakable 
hardships and nearly lost his life, only to 
discover later that there was enough gold 
in the stones in the wall around his house 
to make him independent for life if he had 
only thought to look for it. The an- 
alogy holds perfectly true for the story writ- 
er. Most of us can find within the walls 
of our own home enough human material 
to keep us busy for a lifetime. 

The Saturday Evening Post, though not 
given to articles on fiction writing, published 
in its issue for November 24, 1928 one of 
the most inspiring articles for literary work- 
ers that I have ever read. 

This piece, entitled “Material,” by Rich- 
ard Connell recounts the sad story of a 
farmer’s son who insisted on leaving the 
country town to go to the big city to find 
“things to write about.” “What is there 
to write about here?” he argued. “This 
place is dead, stone dead. I know it inside 
out. I know everybody ; they’re nice people 
but they’re—well, not very stimulating, if 
you know what I mean. After all, you 
can’t make much of a story out of old Mr. 
Ladd weeding his onion patch, now can 
you?” 

The young man departs and Mr. Connell 
tells us that right within a stone’s throw of 
his own house lived a man who had had 
a fight with a book agent in his parlor, and 
another who tried to turn his home into a 
circus with performing dogs and trained 
seals. 

If most of us lived in a gloomy, rain- 
drenched stretch of country like the Sussex 
Downs in Southern England, we would 
have an impulse to “go to the city to find 
something worth writing about.” Thomas 
Hardy, on the other hand, out of the people 
in the Sussex Downs, wrote the greatest 
series of novels of our generation, fashion- 
ing thus for himself the reputation of being 
the greatest novelist of his day. 

Hardy’s method of exploiting people near 
at hand was to study them minutely, ex- 
haustivelv. There is no more inspiring lit- 
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erary study than to read over Hardy’s mar- 
velous pages, solely with the idea of seeing 
how patient and exhaustive were his ob- 
servations. This gives us a very valuable 
tip: the first step in realizing the story val- 
ues in the life immediately around us is to 
understand thoroughly all the impulses at 
work in the people involved. 


This means fearlessness, and it means 
psychology. Hardy’s method would hardly 
do today because organized psychology has 
made it possible for us to know far more 
about life than Hardy ever knew. This is 
the day of probing souls. Have you ever 
tried to probe a soul? To do so you will 
need a working knowledge of both normal 
and abnormal psychology and you will need 
some knowledge also of “laboratory meth- 
od.” What this method is will be explained 
in the textbooks. 


You may object to my advice that there 
is little reason to study life seriously be- 
cause the popular stories today give little 
indication of life as it is lived. This is 
about half true. It is a safe generalization 
that the lower the quality of fiction, the 
less it reflects real life. 


If you have been worried about the lack 
of originality and freshness in your ideas, 
I can suggest an experiment of real value, 
but your first response will be despair. Sit 
down before your typewriter and write a 
lengthy answer to this question, What do 
I know about life? 


The first mistake you make probably will 
be an attempt to write out the extraordinary 
things you know about life. The best pos- 
sible answer would be to begin with some 
of the obvious things, such as the differ- 
ences between youth and age, differences 
between the sexes, the rhythms of fatigue, 
food hunger, sex hunger, and the responses 
to the desires for recreation. 


Write out twenty-five to fifty thousand 
words about what you have observed of 
these usual /uman activities; put the notes 
away for a week and then read them as if 
they were some one else’s words. I think 
you will find there the beginning of this 
sincerity which makes for originality. 
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What could be more pleasant than an interesting volume, a good 
pipe, and a comfortable chair in front of the old fireplace. 
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Once in a Lifetime 






The Reading of Good Books is One of the Greatest Pleasures 


Which Life Has to Offer; 


What Books You Should 


Have Read at the Age of Sixty 
By Frep W. Brown 


UOTH the editor, “Write me a story 
on “The Books a Man Should Have 
Read at the Age of Sixty.’” 

And I innocently assented, little realizing 
the colossal proportions of the task upon 
which I had embarked. I went off to a 
quiet corner with a pencil and a notebook 
and began to think. With the bold confi- 
dence engendered by long precedent I wrote 
“The Bible.” 

Then I paused. What came next? Web- 
ster’s Dictionary ? no, because no 
one ever reads it through. I attempted it 
once myself, but gave up. Somehow it 
seemed so disconnected as though 
the Honorable Mr. Webster had lacked a 
certain quality of consistency and contin- 
uity which is essential in order to produce 
an interesting volume. 

What came next? Suddenly a 
host of great titles began to sweep through 
my mind, so rapidly that my pencil could 
not stand the pace. The lead snapped like 
a reed in a mighty wind, and as I sharpened 
it, 1 paused to think how many of 
these books which I was about to list had 
I actually read? The thought was discon- 
certing and, for a moment, I was awed by 
my Own insignificance, my lack of erudi- 
tion. Then came recovery with the realiza- 
tion that I had not yet reached the mature 
age of sixty that I still had years in 
which to make up for the lost years of my 
youth, which I had consumed reading paper- 
backed thrillers behind a (figurative) barn. 

Gradually a plan began to emerge from 
the chaotic vortex of my mind... a 
logical scheme for compiling a list of books 
which I considered worthy of such a list. 
I sharpened my pencil to a finer point and 
began anew. This time I listed all the 


books which I had actually read which I 
considered great which I could hon- 
estly recommend to others as being the 
world’s greatest literature. In doing this 
I made a discovery which rather surprised 
me .. . the greatest books I had read 
were the ones which I had enjoyed the 
most, far more than the paper-backed ones 
of my youth. There were a few outstand- 
ing exceptions; books which I had been 
compelled to read as part of college courses 
and which I had emphatically not enjoyed. 
I resolutely drew lines through these hated, 
though famous volumes. “Vanity Fair,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and many others suf- 
fered obliteration. The best and greatest 
remained, 

But the list was far too short. Certainly 
a man of sixty should have read more than 
this . . . more than I had read thus far, 
during my callow youth. So came the next 
step. I obtained a number of lists compiled 
by others who had been afflicted with the 
necessity of making lists, and from these 
I began to choose books to complete my list. 

How? Simple I picked out the 
books that I wanted to read, and intended 
to read during the remainder of my life- 
time. And unless a germ or a motor truck 
puts a premature end to my existence, I will 
read these books ere sixty winters have 
passed over my head. Undoubtedly they 
will be sandwiched in between detective sto- 
ries and other “low-brow”’ fiction, but I will 
read ’em or bust. 

Of course, I want to read more than I 
have listed here. I have chosen only one 
superlative novel of each of a number of 
writers of whose works I intend to read 
more. But that one is representative. If 
the reader of this list reads that one novel, 
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it is up to him if he intends to read more. 
If he likes it, he should, not as a matter of 
duty, but as a matter of pleasure. 

The reading of good books is one of the 
greatest pleasures which life has to offer, 
and one of the least expensive. What could 
be more pleasant than an interesting volume, 
a good pipe, and a comfortable chair? Some 
day the movies or the drama may tie it, 
but they have a long way to go. 


Well . . . enough of disgressions: here’s 
the list: 

CC eae eee eee 
Hamlet ..........+-..-. -Snekespeare 
Macheth .....+..+..... ueespense 
ee ere Poe 
Short Steries........+. DeMaupassant 
ET FEES ooo sais ie occa wes Balzac 
Huckleberry Finn....... Mark Twain 
PE IRS oir sy io- non 0 wo oe Rin eg 
Alice in Wonderland......... Carroll 
Treasure Island............Stevenson 
The Shetet-Dook. ........+5 Irving 
David Copperfield........... Dickens 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 

eS er ee eee rey ree Doyle 
The Brothers Karamazov. .Dostoevsky 
er Joseph Conrad 
The Rubaiyat........ Omar Khayyam 
ED aac sews exes aeackuen sen Scott 
Autobiography...... 3envenuto Cellini 
An American Tragedy........ Dreiser 
Scaramouche ...............Sabatini 
Robinson Crusoe. ...........2. Defoe 
I sche to eeadinw shaw ke aes Shaw 


Le Morte D’Arthur 


a a er Melville 
eg ee OE EL Eee Pee oe Goethe 
The Ancient Mariner...... Coleridge 
Gulliver’s Travels..............Swift 
| ee re rr Boccaccio 
Selected Prejudices. ...H. L. Mencken 
ere ee rere Ibsen 
WE GOB PWRCE. 6 on cscs acccs Tolstoi 
tO ae Cervantes 
Fathers and Sons.......... Turgeneff 
The Research Magnificent...... Wells 
The Three Musketeers........ Dumas 
0 ee Anatole France 


Ok ee ee Plato 
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The Old Wes Talescs.cocss Bennett 
Cabinet of Dr. Calagari....Hoffmann 
The Compleat Angler.........Walton 
ee ee ee Hugo 
The Life of the White Ant 

sepunidva each tients Maeterlinck 
NN oases a acd SRG G dus Ge avensiele Hamsun 
So ee ee ee Voltaire 
The Call of the Wild........ London 
Babbitt................Sinclair Lewis 
PEE b finckee rans ene seekney Aesop 
The Light That Failed....... Kipling 
SE. chisurnwiscrecneswecan Joyce 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin...........Stowe 


Epitor’s Note: The above list was chosen 
by Mr. Brown as representative. 

If you don’t think his list is _repre- 
sentative, select your own books and send 
the list to the editor of WriTeEr’s Dicest. 

CCASIONALLY a book that the author 

never intended for publication presents 
some of his best work. It is so with the book 
“On Writing and Writers” by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Oxford Professor of English Lit- 
erature. Professor Gordon, who has shaped 
this collection of Raleigh’s lecture notes into 
an ordered presentation remarks upon the 
material and the man: “Unless he contem- 
plated publication, it was not his practice to 
write a lecture out. His customary lectures 
were strictly oral, and his notes for the most 
part are memoranda for speech. But he was 
tempted now and then to put his thought 
into an aphorism, to elaborate an illustration, 
or to fix the outline of a situation or a char- 
acter, and out of such windfalls and scat- 
tered generosities, this book has been made. 

There are chapter divisions for Raleigh’s 
notes on writing and composition, on letters, 
and letter writers, on Chaucer and on some 
writers and critics of the nineteenth century. 
There are also notes on the decline of ro- 
manticism in nineteen-century poetry and on 
criticism. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was a scholar, not a 
pedant. He fulfilled his own definition of 
the scholar, that he “sees all things in a vital 
relationship, and for him among dead 
living, as if all were alive. He lived 
among creators, and his own creations show 
that the best of criticism can stand with the 
best of literature. 
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“If He Can, Why Can't [?” 






Rex Beach, Author of “The Silver Hoard,’ “Flowing Gold,” and 
Many Others, Found the “Open Sesame” to 
Success in These Six Words 


By May Cowan 


UNDREDS setting out on the various 

roads of human endeavor constantly 
are seeking some magic trick for opening 
the door of success. 

“If he can, why can’t I?” These words 
are the “Open Sesame” that unlocked the 
door for one writer, and they will do the 
same, if properly grasped and applied, for 
all those who are travelling the road to au- 
thorship. 

Rex Beach went to Alaska to find a gold 
mine, and after five years of weary seeking 
suddenly found it within himself. He heard 
of a man there who was writing stories of 
his experiences, and selling them, so Beach 
asked himself, “If he can, why can’t 1?” 

Mr. Beach’s psychology is most interest- 
ing. His apparently simple query involves a 
challenge and a command. The challenge 
is to the will, and the command to the sub- 
conscious mind. His will to conquer seems 
to have been unconquerable and as constant 
as the law of gravity. He asked the ques- 
tion and set about answering it without 
delay : 

“So I wrote a story and sold it to a maga- 
zine. About that time I came back and 
went into business in Chicago, but kept on 
writing out of business hours. I used old 
stories, changing and elaborating them, and 
sold them all. Then a publisher asked me 
if I couldn’t write a novel. I told him I 
had one in mind. I wrote it and showed it 
to my brothers, and as they thought well of 
it, I offered it to the publisher and it was 
accepted. By this time my writing had 
grown to such proportions that it was neces- 
sary for me to give up either that or busi- 
ness. I gave up business.” 

Here was no hesitancy, no dallying. He 
convinced his will and set its driving power 





in motion. He met with immediate success ; 
but that does not mean that his first story 
sprang forth full-fledged like the goddess 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. Mr. 
Beach wrote and rewrote that story into 
its final form. “I go over my writing and 
revise a great deal’ he says, “The first thing 
to do, if you think you have a story, is to 
get it out on paper; it does not matter about 
form or style or anything else; get it out, 
and al! of those things can be added to it 
afterwards.” 

This is just where many a one who might 
succeed fails. He thinks he has a story and 
perhaps he has, but it dies before it is ever 
born because he is too lazy, too timorous, 
or too procrastinating to get it out on paper 
where he can look it in the face and tell 
what it really is. If his brain is teeming with 
story ideas, not one will amount to a grain 
of wheat, to say nothing of a loaf of bread, 
unless he gets it out on paper. 

The strongest element in Rex Beach's 
success was his belief that he could. He was 
so sure he could do it that he did it. 

The forthrightness of his mind and the 
seriousness of his purpose are two other 
factors that must not be overlooked. The 
Panama Canal suggested a story to him, 
based on the idea that it so impressed a 
young fellow working on it that it made a 
man of him; so Mr. Beach went to the 
Canal before writing that novel. When he 
was in Alaska he had seen something of 
the salmon fishing, and he thought that 
would be a colorful background for a story 
with an industrial complication. He did 
not know anything of the salmon industry, 
so he went back to Alaska and studied it be- 
fore attempting to write the tale. 

Since he had been brought up in law and 
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business, it was quite natural that his stories 
should have the same background and that 
his plots should be constructed with indus- 
trial and legal complications. He docilely 
accepted the tools that nature placed in his 
hands, and made the most of them. He had 
had a certain character of education and ex- 
perience, and out of these he was content 
to extract whatever literary values they con- 
tained. There was no attempt on his part 
to be what he was not or to write what he 
knew nothing of, as the very titles of his 
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stories show: “The Silver Hoard,” “The 
Spoilers,” “The Iron Trail,” “The Winds 
of Chance,” “Flowing Gold.” 

Rex Beach is a man of bulk. He is built 
on the order of a Percheron. He was first 
pointed out to me in a hotel lobby as “that 
big man over there with his hat off.” His 
demeanor is mild and gracious and even a 
first contact with him gives a strong im- 
pression of the simplicity and sincerity of 
his nature. His favorite diversions are fish- 
ing and farming. 





Air Stories 
A Pilot Tells What’s What and Why 


By ARTHUR SEGER PEIRCE 


DAY seldom passes that some friend 

or acqquaintance doesn’t ask me what 
I think of the present popular air stories, 
and whether or not they are accurate as to 
background and sentiment. My answer is 
always the same: “Most of the present crop 
of air stories are plain bunk.” Why? First: 
because so many of their dramatic situations 
and incidents are based on impossibilities. 
Second: because they insult the reader by 
assuming him to be as ignorant of the sub- 
ject as the writer. 


Not all air stories are in this class, but 
the proportion is so great I believe it worth 
while to point out some of the most com- 
mon blunders. 


I have just finished a story in which an 
aviator battles a pterodactyl over a region 
hitherto unexplored. The story was good 
but it fell flat by two implausible incidents 
which easily could have been avoided. 


The first incident was one which occurs 
time and again spoiling otherwise excellent 
stories. “The pilot switched off his motor.” 
Sounds harmless, doesn’t it? This pilot 
switched off his motor merely to glide 
around and have a look at a pterodactyl 
falling with a broken wing. While he is 
so engaged another pterodactyl attacks him 





and he has a bad moment diving to start 
the motor. 

Interesting but ridiculous! A_ pilot 
doesn’t, never has, and with explosion mo- 
tors never will cut the switch just to glide 
around. Instead, he throttles the motor 
down to several hundred revolutions per 
minute (depending upon the type of motor) 
when he starts to land or glide down for 
any other reason. The propeller turning 
at this speed exerts practically no forward 
pull and the ship must be nosed down and 
flown as a glider. 

It is exactly like throwing a car out of 
gear. The motor is turning over; its cylin- 
ders are kept hot by regular firing so it is 
ready to go merely by opening the throttle. 

Even if the ship were equipped with a 
selfstarter, which is so uncommon up to the 
present to require special treatment of the 
incident, the pilot would not cut the switch 
because the motor would cool and require 
a certain length of time to warm up, and 
during that time the ship would be going 
down. 

This is an incident which is not impossible, 
but it is so implausible that it would spoil 
any narrative. Certain types of motors, 
mounted in fast scouts, have been started by 
diving, but so many things have to be just 
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right to make it possible that it is better 
to consider it impossible. When a pilot 
cuts the switch in real flying, he is either 
experimenting in safe gliding distance of a 
field, or he is getting set for a crash. When 
a crash is inevitable, he will cut the switch 
to reduce the fire hazard. 














The second incident is an everyday oc- 
currence to many writers. The pilot in this 
case dives squarely into the pterodactyl, and 
lives through it. 

Now if the pterodactyl had been an Eng- 
lish sparrow the pilot would have been tak- 
ing a chance. An object the size of a spar- 
row striking a wooden propeller at just the 
right spot may shatter the propeller. If 
this happens in the air with the motor wide 
open, there is a possibility of the motor tear- 
ing loose from the frame and perhaps break- 
ing the fuselage before it falls. This, of 
course, would not happen with a steel pro- 
peller but I for one, am not going to fly 
through a flock of birds. When the bird 
in the collision is as large as a pterodactyl, 
the collision might just as well be with an- 
other airplane as the wing structure would 
be broken by the impact. If this happened 
and the pilot stayed with the ship he would 
be killed. It would be absolutely impos- 
sible for a human being to live through a 
collision in which the wing structure was 
broken if the collision took place at any 
distance in the air. 

Isolated instances may be cited in which 
a flier lived through some kind of a colli- 
sion. These instances will be found on in- 
vestigation to have certain mitigating cir- 
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cumstances. It would be possible but not 
plausible if the collision were merely a 
touching of the wings. In every collision 
of this kind that I have known of, however, 
one ship or the other was disabled, and if 
the pilot lived he used a chute. 

This collision business is so disgustingly 
impossible that I fail to see how any person 
old enough to read can enjoy it. Certainly 
a public educated to the use of airplanes 
will not read such stories, and the public 
is fast acquiring an eronautical education. 

Another blunder which many writers 
have committed is that of having their char- 
acters hear other ships or sounds. 

In an airplane in flight, it is impossible 
to hear another ship unless that ship is 
within about fifteen feet of your own. Try 
it once; the propeller is almost that long. 
A machine gun can be heard a little farther. 
Except for such sounds and the sounds in 
his own ship, a pilot might as well be stone 
deaf. After a short time in the air, getting 
accustomed to the roar of the motor, the 
impression is that of absolute silence. This 
impression is not so pronounced in a cabin 
ship, for the passengers are protected from 
the roar and able to converse to some ex- 
tent. Another thing to be considered in 
this connection is the airflow around the 
ship. Imagine trying to hear anything with 
the wind blowing seventy or eighty miles 
an hour. With the motor dead you would 
be able to hear just that far. 

















These are three of the serious errors in 
air stories. There are dozens of others less 
noticeable. To overcome them will require 
a study of the industry. Histories, diction- 
aries and nomenclatures in themselves will 
not prevent a writer from interpreting the 
facts in the wrong way. Nor will they 
prevent the use of obsolete terms. There 
is just one remedy, and that is to become 
familiar with aviators and flying. 
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Story Writing 


(9) Interpretive Phrasing 


By Acnres M. REEVE 


(phan penetra plot, plenty of action, 
good characterization, original dialogue, 
all go into the making of the successful 
story, but unless they are presented in a 
way that appeals to the reader all is lost. 
Hence the technique of the short story: and 
interpretive phrasing is one of the fine points 
in the writing of fiction. It is a means by 
which setting, emotion, movement, may be 
given high lights. In it is much of the finesse 
of presentation. 

Through interpretive phrasing the writer 
may imply conditions which stated in narra- 
tive would be uninteresting ; he also can give 
the reader the feeling of discovering things 
for himself, of drawing conclusions and in- 
ferences. Skill in this phase of writing be- 
speaks the careful, studious worker—one 
who is willing to take the time to weigh 
the value of each word and to be sure that 
it conveys the exact shade of meaning de- 
sired, and that it is placed to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The writer who “dashes off” his story 
at a sitting, mails it at once and awaits the 
verdict, had best prepare to receive a rejec- 
tion slip, for it is safe to say that the inter- 
pretive phrasing of his story leaves much 
to be desired. It may have a plot outstand- 
ing for originality and action, good charac- 
terization, but repititions of “he said” and 
“she said,” varied by an occasional “she 
laughed merrily” and “he answered gravely” 
as the sum total of interpretive phrasing, 
will not carry the story in spite of the afore- 
mentioned meritorious factors. 

Upon this element of fiction depends the 
emotional appeal, for it is not only what the 
characters say that counts, but what they do 
and think as they speak. We know that the 





man who “walks deliberately across to the 
softly-lighted drawing-room table and selects 
in unhurried fashion a cigarette,” is not un- 
der any great stress of emotion. We know 
not only that, but we gather also that the 
atmosphere of the story is of well-being and 
the setting one of luxury, for drawing-rooms 
and softly-lighted tables are not incidental 
to other stations in life. 

On the other hand, “ ‘Eleanor, you 
wouldn’t do that, would you?’ Mrs. Alton 
asked, her quiet tone giving no hint of the 
agitation betrayed by her nervously twisting 
hands under the soiled gingham apron,” in- 
dicates a situation that promises dramatic 
developments, and gives a hint of the none 
too affluent circumstances of the characters. 

Interpretive phrasing is closely linked with 
implication, for it is most effective when not 
too forthright—when it suggests rather than 
affirms. It is the elusiveness of this capacity 
to turn a phrase that makes this point of 
technique one requiring thought and study; 
just the right words do not always come 
tripping to the fore when summoned; in 
truth the writer himself does not always 
realize the possibilities of his situation until 
he goes over the story from the reader’s 
viewpoint. Imagining himself the interested 
seeker after diversion from the printed page 
is much more apt to reveal the shortcomings 
of his own interpretation than reading it 
over in the flush of satisfaction that comes 
with the realization of climax attained. 

Skilful use of interpretive phrasing will 
often obviate the necessity of narrative that 
might prove wearisome, and at the same time 
prevent dialogue from becoming jerky and 
irrelevant. In other words it maintains bal- 
ance and proportion. 
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Study of the work of any of the success- 
ful writers of short fiction will reveal that 
no small measure of success is due to the 
manner in which they handle this element. 
Hergesheimer is an artist in the use of the 


telling phrase; Zona Gale is another whose 


work is subtle in this respect. 

Many a writer is so keen to “get on” with 
his story that he strives to set it all down 
accurately; says that the weather was thus 
and so; that the heroine was beautiful and 


graceful; that the hero 
some. But how much 
these characters are 
shown as they appear 
to each other. 

To illustrate, it will 
be interesting to read 
passages from “Jn Line 
for Something,” by 
Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, in the May Har- 
per’s Magazine. Mrs. 
Banning is a well- 
known teacher of short 
story writing and so we 
may be very sure that 
her technique is exem- 
plary. 

After a nice bit of 
narrative introduction 
we find this dialogue: 

“Nancy’s simply 
glorious tonight,” said 

Jinny Hoyt to Henry. 


of. 


Henry recognized the tone of emotional con- 


fidence and bore up. 


“T don’t know what you have to be afraid 
of,” he said, that being the first sentence he 
came upon, and he pressed hard upon the 
“you” to make it flattering. 

“She’s the only woman Dicky never got 
over,” answered Jinny, lifting her face with 
eyes that sought almost professionally for 
sympathy. “I think there’s one woman like 
that in every man’s life, don’t you?” 

It was a pretty face and men had liked to 
console it. They had consoled it steadily for 
years. But now it was getting hard to find 
the pathos under the make-up. 

“T don’t know. There’s one in my life,” 
Henry said a little heavily. 

Jinny laughed and called to Nancv that she 
had never realized how adorable Henry was 
and that she was going to fall in love with 
him after all these years. 


“Go right ahead,” said 
exercise.” 


“She’s the only woman I’m ever really afraid 
” 


was tall and hand- 
more interesting if 


Henry felt a fool. 
other cocktail, except Nancy, who always man- 
aged to give the illusion of drinking without 
doing much of it. 
At this time of night he was always ready for 
his dinner and these people had a habit of 
delaying it unreasonably. 





The first five installments of 
“Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing,” namely, 

1. Plot 
Setting 
Atmosphere 
Action 
5. Incident 


were published in WRITER’S 
BULLETIN. The sixth and 
subsequent articles of the series 
were published in WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, and the remaining parts 
will be published monthly. 

Those readers of WRITER’S 
DIGEST who are interested in this 
series can obtain reprints of the 
first five articles by writing the 
editor, enclosing twenty-five cents 
in stamps to cover clerical costs. 
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to console it.” 


Nancy. “He needs 
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He poured them all an- 


He himself ate canapes. 


Consider the line, “Henry recognized the 
tone of emotional confidence and bore up.” 
It would be difficult to convey just the same 
idea in other words—and it would take vast- 
ly more of them! It might have been writ- 
ten: “Henry realized instantly that Jinny’s 
tone was emotional and that she was con- 


fiding in him, but he 
made up his mind to 
stand it and did.” In 
this latter version the 
reader is being told by 
the author the process- 
es of Henry’s mind, 
but in Mrs. Banning’s 
clever phrasing the 
reader feels that he is 
recognizing the emo- 
tional confidence right 
along with Henry, and 
in addition is amused 
and in sympathy with 
the man to think that 
he was not dismayed. 


A little farther on we 
find the girl speaking 
and “lifting her face 
with eyes that sought 


almost professionally for sympathy.” How 
revealing is the “almost professionally.” 
From it we learn unmistakably that Jinny 
is well versed in the arts of coquetry. 

“It was a pretty face and men had liked 
Doesn't that tell the reader 
a world of things by implication? As does 
the following sentence—‘‘They had consoled 
it steadily for years.” And then, “But now 
it was getting hard to find the pathos under 
the make-up.” From these three short re- 
marks the reader learns that Jinny was 
pretty, had had a great deal of attention 
from the opposite sex over a long period; 
that she tried to look younger than her years 
and found it hard work, etc., etc. But how 
flat it sounds to tell it that way! And how 
interesting it is in Mrs. Banning’s words. 
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But one does not put such touches of art 
into writing at a moment’s notice; they are 
the result of study, thought, revising and 
rewriting. 

The examples quoted thus far have been 
those interpreting dialogue, giving the cue, 
as it were, to the thoughts and emotions of 
people who are moving about as they con- 
verse, but the nuances of interpretive phras- 
ing are invaluable in the character drawing 
that is of necessity in narrative form. Again 
Mrs. Banning excels; for she does not tell 
how Nancy would have looked to you or to 
me but how she looked to her husband, for 
it is her effect upon the man that gives the 
key to his character. Consider the fol- 
lowing : 

Her dress was a soft, floating thing that 
made Henry want to touch it, to feel it in 
his hands. He had curious moments of 
imagination, had Henry. Sometimes they got 
into his speeches and made the old politicians 
frown. Sometimes they came on him unex- 
pectedly, as just half an hour ago, when he 
had said goodnight to the two boys, and 
thought that children never could really know 
what happened to their parents, and that he 
had been as ignorant of his father’s struggles 
as his children were of his own, that struggles 
were only hard because they were lonely. He 
had another odd moment now as he looked at 
that gown of Nancy’s, which he did not know 
was chiffon and made in such loose, vague 
ways because that was the fashion. It looked 
vielding and pathetically delicate. He wanted 
to take Nancy in his arms and tell her that 
he’d get her where she belonged yet, where she 
could find people head and shoulders over these 
she ran with, that the temporary setback 
didn’t mean anything. 

Note that never once does the author say 
“Nancy wore,” or “her dress was,” or “she 
looked lovely ;” there is not a single state- 
ment of fact regarding Nancy’s appearance, 
but—and here is where the art of writing 
comes to the fore—the reader knows how 
Nancy looked and what effect her appear- 
ance had upon her husband ; knows the train 
of thought and the emotions she stirred and 
through knowing them learns the sort of 
man Henry really is at heart, that he is fine 
and gentle and tender and that he loves his 
wife. 

When you, aspiring young writer, set 
about presenting your characters and are 
tempted to say, “Nancy came into the room 
where Henry was. She wore a soft, float- 
ing chiffon frock made in the latest style 
and of a bewitching shade that her husband 
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liked—” etc., etc., you will do well to sit 
down and ponder upon the art of writing. 

The character of the plot must determine 
to a great extent the type of interpretive 
phrasing that can be used with the best re- 
sults, for that it would be inappropriate to 
give a “western” dealing with hard riding, 
six-gun men battling with rustlers, or a prize 
fight story, subtle turns of phrasing, goes 
without saying. 

As an example of a different but equally 
effective style, consider the following ex- 
tract from “How You Get to be a Duke,” by 
Lucian Cary (in the Saturday Evening Post 
of April 27th) who sprang into fame as the 
author of “The Duke Steps Out.” 

“All right,” “Till be ready at 
two o'clock.” 

He would give up anything, even books, 
for the chance to work under Doc Blodgett. 
Now suppose that sentence had read: “He 

liked to read, and working under Doc Blod- 
gett meant he would have to give this up, 
but he was willing.” 

In the original version, the reader feels 
that he discovered for himself that the Duke 
liked to read; in the latter form he was told 
a fact by the author. That is implication 
through interpretive phrasing and it evi- 
dences the skilful, practiced writer; the one 
who is careful of his method. 

To proceed : 


Jake backed out of the door smiling, and 
as he did so he kicked the brown paper package 
the boy had put beside the jamb. Jake looked 
down. 

“So!” he said, and his tone carried both 
his triumph over having caught the boy at 
last and his regret over the eternal duplicity 
of this world. “So that is why old Jake can 
not find anything yet under your bed. You 
had been out buying your booze when old Jake 
came along.” 

“That isn’t booze,” the boy said. 

“So!” Jake said. He picked up the pack- 
age and carried it into the room and set it on 
the chair and opened it. He looked at the 
books. He picked them up one by one and 
leafed through them. They were undubitably 
books. 

“Sure, it is not booze,” 
true they are books.” 

“Can’t you get it through your head that I 
don’t lie?” the boy asked. 

“Give me time,” Jake said. “Give me a 
little time. I got to get used to the idea.” He 
looked up and saw that the boy was tense 
with anger. He put his hand on the boy’s 
arm. “After while you will get used to old 
Jake. He is not so bad when you get used 
to him. You have not to be so proud.” 


the boy said. 


he admitted. “It is 
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_The boy hesitated, cherishing his anger a 
little. He foresaw that Jake Levy would rule 
his life, and he hated to be ruled. 


Here is interpretive phrasing in short, di- 
rect sentences showing both movement and 
the emotions the movements bring into be- 
ing; more than that, the author shows the 
effects of the emotion of one character upon 
the other: he does not say “The boy was 
angry ;” but “He (Jake) looked up and saw 
that the boy was tense with anger,” thus giv- 
ing the reader the picture of the movement 
and its result upon the character in action. 

To the untrained writer who is intent up- 
on telling his story, this may seem insignifi- 
cant, but there is no denying the fact that 
it bespeaks the master craftsman—one who 
has the patience and skill to wring the last 
and best shade of meaning from the words 
he uses. 

It is a matter of dollars and cents to the 
author to perfect his technique, for while 
the story with good plot, stirring action, un- 
usual setting, may sell, it will sell for more 
money and to a better publication if present- 
ed with technical skill that takes account of 
the possibilities of interpretive phrasing. 

. * * 
HE teller of after dinner anecdotes 
knows well that the story which most 
tickles his listeners is the one subtle enough 
to flatter them into thinking they are clever 
in seeing the point. 

This is a trait in human nature that the 
writer of fiction will do well to consider. 
Remember that the reader likes to feel that 
he knows what you mean without having it 
shouted at him, so to speak. Many of you 
are so afraid the reader will “miss a trick” 
that after you state that it is a pleasant day 
upon which your story opens, you feel you 
must add that it isn’t raining! That is ex- 
actly what the critic means when in com- 
menting upon a manuscript he says some- 
thing to the effect that the story contains 
many superfluous words and phrases. 

A good way to discover the true value of 
phrases and sentences is to arm yourself 
with a playing card and a blotter about twice 
the length of the card, put your manuscript 
on the desk before you and as you read the 
story place the card over any phrase you 
feel might be dispensed with, then read the 
paragraph without that phrase and see if 
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the lack of it interferes with the coherence 
of meaning of the whole. In the case of 
sentences the width of the page, use the 
blotter. And as for results, well, in the 
language of the youth of today—‘You'll be 
surprised !” 

Do I hear my readers murmur “But how 
do you tell whether they are superfluous?” 
Perhaps the best way to answer that is to 
give examples: If your story opens upon a 
typical November day it is superfluous to 
say that it was a “gray” November day, for 
we associate such weather with that month; 
on the other hand if it is a crisp, sparkling 
autumn morning such as we sometimes have 
at that time of year the adjectives are need- 
ed, particularly if the story concerns some 
lively, pleasant event—a big football game, 
or a Thanksgiving house party in the coun- 
try—for then they help to interpret the mood 
of the tale. 

If the phrase you question helps to give 
the reader the picture, then it has its place. 
For example: “As he watched the thousands 
on their march to the stadium, Hartwell 
might have reflected: ‘My teams brought 
them here.’”’ If the first phrase of this were 
elided the reader would not know what Hart- 
well was doing as he “reflected” nor would 
he get the picture of the throngs going to 
the game. But suppose it read: “As he 
watched the thousands on their march to 
the stadium and heard the buzz of their 
voices, Hartwell might have reflected,” then 
you have a phrase which adds nothing of 
value. 

Let us consider this description of Coach 
Hartwell: (I am quoting from “Dear Alma 
Mater” in the Saturday Evening Post of 
May 4th) : 

The Old Man grunted and stirred stiffly in 
his chair. He wasn’t old, really, but he was 
getting bald on the top of his head, and he 
didn’t take more than ten laps with the boys 
after practice nowadays. Still, he did get 
into a scrimmage occasionally, and when he 
tackled them they winced and were slow in 
rising. 

Every phrase in this adds to the reader’s 
picture of the man, and it is a skilful bit 
of writing. If you don’t believe it close the 
magazine and try to write an equally good 
description of the coach in your own words. 

How often do we hear the novice at the 


(Continucd on page 68) 
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A Professional Humorist Discusses the Serious Side of Being Funny 


By C. Warpven La Roe 
Author of Humor in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Judge, Film Fun, College 
Humor, New York Magazine Program, Goblin, College Life, 
Breezy Storics, The Fun Shop and Others 


HE aspiring writer who has high hopes 

of becoming a successful humorist 
should burn three important facts deep in- 
to his mind at the very beginning of his 
career. 

These facts are not that he should have 
small slips of paper suitable for jokes, or 
that he should never forget to enclose an 
addressed and stamped envelope for the re- 
turn of rejected manuscript or even that he 
should type his copy on only one side of the 
page. These things are important enough 
in their way, but they do not make quality 
in humor. When I hear them mentioned as 
the essentials for a writing career, I find 
myself remembering, somehow, that the 
Gettysburg address was scrawled on the back 
of a soiled envelope! 

Here are the three facts which I advise 
every potential humorist to remember: 

First, humor is a hard field. 

Second, never expect an editor to be con- 
vulsed with laughter when he opens your 
packet of humorous wares. 

Third, never trust a humorous manuscript 
which makes you yourself laugh. It is like- 
ly to be merely the amateurish result of what 
you thought was an inspired idea. 

When I say humor is a hard field, do not 
let me discourage your ambition. Hun- 
dreds of writers today are hacking out a 
sizable living in this branch of writing, and 
possibly a few are putting aside a compara- 
tively fat bank account to sustain them when 
old age renders their wheezes asthmatic in- 
stead of funny. 

Humor is far from inspired. Personally, 
I have found it as technical as a course in 
engineering. I am not familiar with the 
methods of other humorous writers, but I 
feel confident from my own experience that 
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every smart quip and subtly-worded para- 
graph has been perfected only by experi- 
menting. Of all the present-day humorists, 
I think Robert Benchley, until recently the 
dramatic critic of Life, gives the most spon- 
taneous sparkle to his work, which is ether- 
eal wit rather than robust humor. Yet I 
will never believe that Benchley attains his 
outstanding brilliance in any other way than 
by giving his material plenty of thought be- 
fore setting it down line by line on paper. 

Because humor is built technically it is 
worse than useless to say, “I’m going to sub- 
mit something humorous to the editors just 
as soon as I get a funny idea,” or “I'll have 
to remember what happened at the office 
today. It’s a sure sale, a lot funnier than 
anything I’ve seen in the magazines lately.” 

After you have thoroughly wet your feet 
in the humor market, you will understand 
that the things which make us laugh in life 
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—that is, when we actually see them happen 
—lose their humor when transcribed to 
paper in cold words. That is why we can 
go to a vaudeville show or musical revue 
and laugh ourselves into the aisle at some 
inane remark which would not force even 
the feeblest of smiles to our face if we saw 
it printed as a joke, or part of a more lengthy 
humorous article, in a magazine. Printed 
humor, to be laughed at, must be construct- 
ed scientifically. In other words, the author 
must “call his shots” as he writes. 

By several examples of my own published 
work I can show you just what I mean when 
I say humor must have scientific construc- 
tion. For simplicity, let’s first analyze a 
joke. 

Several years ago, when hog-calling con- 
tests were in progress all over the country, 
the idea of such competition struck me as 
being silly. At the same time the word 
“hooey” was prominent in our slang. That 
was my cue for a scientifically constructed 
joke which Life liked well enough to buy 
and publish; thus: 

UNDENIABLY CoRRECT 
First BystaNDER: What is your 
opinion of these championship hog- 
calling contests ? 
SeEconD BystaNnpeER: I think they’re 

a lot of “Whoo-ee-e-e.” 

The joke was made salable (first) by its 
timeliness ; (second) by the hook-up of two 
current ideas; and (third) by the logical ex- 
cellence of its play on words. 

In humor of greater length than the two- 
line joke, technical and scientific construc- 
tion is much easier achieved, because the 
length of the article you are writing permits 
the presentation of a clean-cut situation, plus 
drama and suspense. 

One cold winter day my mind turned to 
colds and coughers. A cougher is not a 
particularly inviting subject for a joke or 
humorous skit. But a few minutes of think- 
ing changed the spelling of “cougher” to 
“coffer,” and there was obviously a chance 
to link the two with a third word, “chest.” 
About ten minutes after the thought came 
to me, I had produced the following skit, 
which was later published in Film Fun: 
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THE KinG REMEMBERS 


King Midas, hungering to look at his 
hoard of wealth, came unexpectedly in- 
to his secret strong room and surprised 
the giant guard whom he had set to 
watch his mammoth chest of gold. 

The man, who had not heard Midas 
swing open the massive door, was 
stealthily filling his sash with gold from 
the royal coffer. 

The king’s anger leaped in a fierce 
fury. 

“Ho, knave!” he shouted. “So thou 
wouldst rob me? Have this, then, 
through the pit of thy stomach!” Fit- 
ting the action to the word he snatched 
a sharp curved blade from the wall and 
thrust him through. In the royal cham- 
ber late that night the Queen remarked 
to the King: 

“*Twill be a cold day tomorrow, 
methinks.” 

“Yea,” said Midas, and added as an 
after-thought, “I’m glad you reminded 
me. I must see about getting a new 
chest protector.” 
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This brief skit struck home and brought 
me a check for a number of reasons, one 
of them being that it was built on the strong 
foundation of forethought. Another ex- 
planation for its sale is that it presented a 
dramatic situation reduced to an absurdity, 
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which is the course I most frequently fol- 
low in the production of humor. Still an- 
other reason for its success is that it had 
real humor, not of the stalwart, red-faced 
kind, but gentle, ridiculous humor that makes 
a smile linger on the reader’s face even after 
he has turned the page. 

Now for my second important point: 
Never expect an editor to be convulsed with 
laughter when he opens your packet of hu- 
morous wares. This is something which no 
humorist has even a remote right to expect. 
The chances are, your first, second and even 
your fiftieth attempt at humorous author- 
ship will neither bear the professional stamp 
nor be funny. The comforting knowledge 
in this respect is that the production of hu- 
mor does not involve endless toil. With ex- 
perience you can easily turn out 25 to 50 
jokes a day, and still keep up a good quality 
average. 

Keep in mind that editors regard humor- 
ous contributions with a cool and calculating 
eye, which is always focused on reader in- 
terest. When they see a laugh in a joke 
they see behind it an accidental buyer who 
may be reformed by the laugh and become 
a subscriber to their magazine. Editors are 
far more kind-hearted than is generally be- 
lieved, but they are not impulsive creatures 
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who, when they receive a batch of good 
jokes, sit down and write the author a let- 
ter of congratulation. 

The last point I mentioned was that it 
is dangerous to think a bit of humor is good 
because it squeezes a laugh from its author. 
This point is more a friendly suggestion 
than a rigid rule. I include it because I have 
watched aspiring humorists bud and be 
blighted by the first rejection slip. They 
were blighted for a single reason. They 
thought their stuff was so good it could not 
be turned down. 

To explain again by example—you would 
not trust a color-blind artist to paint your 
portrait. You could not rely on his vision. 
The same reasoning applies to your manu- 
script which you think is uproariously fun- 
ny. You are looking at it through the au- 
thor’s eyes, and quite probably you are read- 
ing into it a lot of funniness which is not 
there, but registered on your mind. You 
have failed, possibly, to put your entire idea 
into words. To make certain that your hu- 
mor will be funny to other people, recheck 
it to see if it has structural balance, plus 
the full development of a funny idea. Re- 
member that a humorist is paid not to make 
himself laugh but to make 200,000 or 300,- 
000 magazine readers, scattered over the 
nation, bury their blues under a pile of 
euffaws. 

For my own conveniences I classify humor 
under four distinct heads. These are: 

Gage, or Wise-cracks—A one or two- 
sentence paragraph, built up as an observa- 
tion and containing a distinct snicker. 

Jokes—Humor written either in brief an- 
ecdote or dialogue form. The “He and She” 
type, with variations. 

Skits—An extended anecdote form, of 
which I have already given one example. 
The skit, which various writers call by dif- 
ferent names, requires a deft touch or it is 
apt to be silly or lose its point somewhere 
en route in its length. Suspense is a vital 
factor in this sort of humor. 

Light Verse—By no means poetry, but 
to my mind much more desirable if the 
writer has any particular fondness for eat- 
ing. Light verse should have both rhyme 
and rhythm, and the trickier you can make 
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Three Good Markets 






A Helpful and Accurate Analysis of “Five Novels Monthly,” “Brief 


Stories’ and “Romance, 


> Containing Vital Facts 
g 


of Interest to the Active Writer 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


N the highly specialized all-fiction market 
during the past few years, it often has 
been difficult for the ambitious young 
writer to find his particular niche in the 
scheme of things, due to the usual stringent 
requirements and limited scope of these 
magazines. He has either had to turn out 
the rule-of-thumb, synthetic fiction in de- 
mand and run the risk of getting himself 
into a rut, or try his luck storming the cita- 
dels of Red Book, Liberty, Collier’s, or 
Saturday Evening Post. And in competi- 
tion with the best talent of the literary pro- 
fession, most of us have to have luck to sell 
our early efforts to these first-class maga- 
zines. 

But fortunately, during the last few 
months publishers of pulp-paper magazines 
themselves have begun to realize the limita- 
tions of too specialized fiction, and there 
have come into existence several fine new 
magazines which offer opportunities for the 
young writer who can deliver the goods. 
Their scope is far more general than most 
all-fiction magazines, and the writer who 
succeeds in selling to them regularly can con- 
sider himself well on the way to making the 
grade with the large-circulation smooth- 
paper magazines. 

It is interesting to see that the predomi- 
nating note of these magazines is romance, 
and that they are free from inhibitions or 
limitations as to locale, theme or plot. Real 
character development, genuine atmosphere 
and setting, and a dramatic situation, prefer- 
ably modern, are their chief requirements. 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 LaFayette St., 
New York, a Clayton Magazine, edited by 
John Burr, uses exclusively novelettes of 
from 25,000 to 28,000 words. With a mini- 


mum rate of two cents a word, this is a 
market well worth striving to “make.” And 
appearance in this magazine is a feather in 
any writer’s cap. 

The June issue contains five novelettes of 
widely different types, although the under- 
lying theme in all is love. “Broadway 
Gods,” by Clara Beranger, is featured on 
the cover. It is a gripping tale of a small 
town girl fighting her way to success in New 
York, and fighting even harder for the man 
she thinks she loves. But he is dazzled with 
the glitter and tinsel of a cheap success. She 
becomes hard and mercenary in the eyes of 
the world about her, but her true lover real- 
izes she is living a lie. In spite of her re- 
buffs, he remains her true friend and helps 
her to achieve the success she deserves. And 
in a dramatic climax when the true char- 
acter and colossal vanity of her fallen idol 
is revealed, Vera realizes that her real hap- 
piness lies with Carter. In the colorful back- 
ground of New York’s theatrical world, it 
holds the reader spellbound to the last line. 

“The Winding Trail,” by Charles Francis 
Coe, is a story of the romantic West, where 
an Eastern girl, born and bred to the culture 
of wealth in the very center of the social 
world, by a cataclysm in her life is thrown 
violently into conflict with the virility of 
things Western. After a stormy readjust- 
ment of her whole sense of values, Nan Co- 


burn admits to the man she first greeted with 


a leveled rifle and the curt, contemptuous 
words, “Stop where you are!” 

“Rio, I have grown to hate the East. It 
is all sham, pretense, cowardice! You are 
the finest man I’ve ever met—the bravest—” 

It is a type of story many writers should 
be able to do really well, particularly those 
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who have had experience with the “western.” 

“The Murder At Holcombe Manor,” by 
Harry J. Hagerty, can best be described as 
an eerie mystery of a type frequently found 
in the detective and mystery magazines. The 
title suggests the story, and it is the only 
one in the June issue of Five Novels, in 
which love is not the motivating factor. 

“Tropic Gold,” by John Murray Reynolds, 
is a modern story of high adventure with 
all the glamour of Central American revo- 
lution, Latin passionate love and the saving 
of fabulous treasure. It is in truth a ro- 
mance of ‘When Knights Were Bold” char- 
acter, brought up to date. 

A fine concluding number of this issue is 
“Duchess Behave!” by Alice Williamson 
and Sydney Arundel, a very modern, slightly 
humorous romance of a flapper duchess. It 
travels across the Atlantic to California and 
back again to London society, where at last 
the Duchess of Crieff decides to be happy 
as plain Mrs. Earl Grant of California. 

As suggested by the title, Five Novels 
Monthly, publishes five complete novelettes 
in each issue, from 25,000 to 28,000 words. 
It can not use short stories or serials. Those 
who are anxious to break into this market 
would do well to study several issues and 
carefully analyze the fiction used as to style, 
development, and plot. 

Contrary to popular notions among young 
writers that editors are hard-boiled and un- 
sympathetic, Mr. John Burr will be found 
to be a very pleasant young man quite will- 
ing to discuss his magazine’s needs with 
serious writers, and to offer suggestions and 
friendly criticism where merited. At present 
he is fairly well stocked on stories of mys- 
tery, and those set in countries bordering 
the Carribean Sea, but he is anxious to con- 
sider good sport stories, either of the prize 
ring, football, or the racetrack, with a strong 
love interest, and stories of aviation back- 
ground. The underlying editorial policy of 
his magazine is strongly romantic adventure. 

Brief Stories of 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, edited by W. Adolphe Roberts, former 
editor of Macfadden’s “Dance Magazine,” 
is another fine market for the versatile writ- 
er. Its range of fiction is almost without 
limit; it uses many types of stories which 
would fit in nowhere else in the all-fiction 
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field. So, if you have a really good story, 
but it is of a type hard to dispose of, glance 
through a copy of Brief Stories, and if you 
find something similar, give it another try. 
Perhaps you will be fortunate enough to 
land one of those crisp, perforated-edged, 
colored slips to the tune of from one and 
a half to two cents a word. 

A study of recent issues of Brief Stories 
reveals that the general tone is youthful and 
modern, but nevertheless sophisticated. 
Human interest fiction with a dramatic cli- 
max, usually highly adventurous, of from 
2500 to 6000 words is the chief requirement. 
An occasional serial is used, but I under- 
stand that at this writing they have all the 
serial material they need for another year. 
However, there is always room for the new 
writer of short stories who knows how to 
tell a real story with the vibrant, swift-mov- 
ing style characteristic of modern fiction. 

Space will not permit a detailed résumé 
of the contents of a complete issue which 
contains a dozen short stories, an installment 
of a serial, a special article, and a two-part 
story, but a word or two about a few of 
the stories will give some idea of the fiction 
used. The writer interested in writing for 
this magazine can best become acquainted 
with what is desired by reading several 
copies. 

The June issue contains “The Terrible 
Impi,” a tale of the Zulus and the veldt of 
Africa where a young American acts the 
hero in true movie style and is suitable re- 
warded by the heroine; “The Swamp Girl,” 
the first half of a dramatic and surprising 
romance in the heart of the Great Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia with a young aviator 
cast in the hero’s role; a humorous New 
York theatrical world story entitled “Her 
Husband Was A Senator!” and a dramatic 
railroad story, “Crazy Man’s Crossing,” 
with a heavy love interest. We find also, 
“The Black Menace,” a prize-ring yarn; 
“Paintbox” concerning a small-town school- 
teacher in an artist’s studio; “Home-Maid 
Up?’, an air story of crooked work in a 
flight contest; “Too Good To Be True,” a 
subtly suggestive, slightly ironical sketch of 
a woman’s duplicity; and “Coney Island 
Wild Man,” a colorful behind-scenes story 
of the circus. (Continued on page 72) 
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Humorous Incidents From American 
Newspaper Life 


By Sypney P. Eapen, B. A., Ph. D. 


I BEGAN my career by writing short sto- 
ries and special articles for the magazines, 
which, by the way, is a very unusual way 
to begin. Needless to say, for every ten 
manuscripts submitted I received at least 
nine of those delightfully courteous letters 
commencing with the words: “The Editor 
regrets——.”’ 

People sometimes ask me what kind of 
money a journalist makes. Well, I met a 
newspaperman recently who came to Cincin- 
nati twenty years ago with one dollar in his 
pocket. He is now worth $40,000. He owes 
this entirely to his own energy, ability, good 
health and a high code of ethics combined 
with the fact that a relative died recently 
leaving him $39,999. If my exchequer ever 
reaches a similar amount it probably will be 
through a similar process. Be that as it may, 
there is an interest and variety attaching to 
the reporter’s calling which sometimes af- 
fords compensation in addition to the week- 
ly cheque. 

Being an Englishman I was selected to 
interview some of the more prominent Brit- 
ishers who came over. When Mrs. Pank- 
hurst arrived in 1913 to collect funds for 
the suffragette movement, she spoke at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York. Being 
held in the afternoon, her audience consisted 
chiefly of women, the men being at business. 
Noting the absence of men, the suffragette 


leader said: “Where are all your manly 
men?” Whereupon some one from the rear 
of the auditorium replied: “Our manly men, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, have most of them married 
womenly women and are now, I believe, en- 
gaged in bringing up childish children.” 
Needless to say, Mrs. Pankhurst did not 
press the point any further. 

For seven years before the War, the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, England, 
preached to millionaires in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church at a salary of $12,000 
a year. One day the late Rear-Admiral Bob 
Evans of the U. S. Navy took a seat in one 
of the front pews. Presently the million- 
aire owner of that pew came in and looked 
very much upset to find his place occupied. 
He took a seat immediately behind and tak- 
ing out a visiting card, wrote on it: “Do 
you know that I pay $5,000 a year for the 
pew in which you are now sitting?” This 
he handed to Evans, who instead of -apol- 
ogizing, merely turned the card over and 
wrote on the other side: “You pay far too 
much.” Handing it back, he still retained 
his seat. 

We used to have some very good times 
at the New York Press Club. Once a dele- 
gation of Japanese editors came over to 
study American methods of journalism. ] 
asked one of them if he would kindly tell 
us something about the English publications 
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in Japan. When his turn for an after din- 
ner speech came, he said in rather broken 
English: ‘We have some wonderful English 
writers in Japan; in fact, they write like the 
Dickens and the Thackeray.” 

When John Burns, the erstwhile English 
labor leader came to Chicago, a Tribune re- 
porter said to him: “What do you think of 
Chicago?” To which Burns replied: “I 
think it is a pocket edition of Hell.” Burns 
then went to the stockyards. The same re- 
porter again approached him, asking for his 
opinion now he had seen more of the city. 
Burns replied: “I was wrong; Hell is a pock- 
et edition of Chicago.” 

I used to travel down South for the Asso- 
ciated Press. Now if you ever use a big 
word in front of a colored man, he will be 
using the same word five minutes later, 
though he hasn’t the slightest idea what it 
means. To illustrate the point: Three trav- 
eling men went to a Southern hotel. The 
first said to the waiter: “I’ll have a plate 
of wheat cakes, a cup of coffee and ham and 
eggs.” The second said: “I’ll have the 
same.” The third said: “I’ll have the same 
as the other two, only eliminate the eggs.” 
The waiter duly delivered the first two 
orders but failed to appear with the order of 
the man who had said “eliminate the eggs.” 
Whereupon the latter complained. The 
waiter said: “I’ll go to the kitchen and in- 
quire the cause of the delay.” Presently the 
colored cook came rushing into the dining 
room all in a flurry and said: “If yo’ please, 
Mistah, dis am de fust order of liminated 
eggs I’se had, an’ it seems to me as how de 
las’ cook mus’ hab los’ de liminator.” 

At one time I was engaged “on space” 
on the Philadelphia North American, receiv- 
ing $5.00 for every column I could fill. One 
day, after about three months, I observed a 
bible on the city desk. Hardly had I finished 
commenting on its presence to a fellow re- 
porter, when I was summoned by the edi- 
tor. He said: “I notice that you have been 
‘stretching’ your stories with a view to draw- 
ing a larger pay envelope; using unneces- 
sary verbiage and phraseology, in addition 
to many pictures of brides and bridegrooms” 
—a fact which I had to admit. “Well,” 
continued the editor, “there is a big wedding 
which I want you to cover on the West Side, 
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but for goodness sake condense.” At this 
point, he picked up the aforesaid bible and 
said: “Before you go, read the story of the 
Creation of the World as told in Genesis in 
a few verses. That is the biggest news item 
that ever came to hand. I presume that if 
I sent you out on a story of that magnitude, 
you would be gone for a week and take a 
month to write it up on your return. Now 
go and get the wedding story.” I regarded 
that incident as denoting genuine executive 
ability on the editor’s part. 

On my first approach for a position, the 
same editor said: “Do you know a news 
item when you see one?” “Certainly,” I re- 
plied, somewhat mystified at being asked 
such an apparently uncalled for question. 
Whereupon I was informed that if I saw a 
dog running down the street with a tin can 
tied to its tail, that would not furnish sub- 
ject-matter for news, as one would naturally 
expect a dog to run under those conditions. 
But, that if I saw the same canine “walking” 
down the street under similar circumstances, 
that would clearly be a news item as it would 
be a case of the unexpected happening. It 
is upon the same principle that some clergy- 
men, though they have led a model life for 
thirty years do not break into newspaper 
print till they leave the “straight and nar- 
row way.” Such is the irony of fate! 

Sometimes this question of news is ex- 
plained by stating that if a dog bites a man, 
that is a minor news-item, but that if the 
man turns round and bites the dog, that 
ought to claim front page attention. 

It is hoped that these few points may be 
of interest to the newspaper reading public, 
most of whom believe that an air of mystery 
and secrecy surrounds the editorial rooms. 





(y= of the stories from “All Aboard,” by 
Irvin S. Cobb, called “An Episode at 
Pintale Lake,” has been selected by both the 
“O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories 
of 1928” and “The World’s Best Short 
Stories for 1928.” Fred G. Neuman, in the 
Paducah News-Democrat lists ten antholo- 
gies which have included a Cobb short story. 
He nominates for 1929 anthologies “The 
Man Who Learned to Play,” from the re- 
cently published “This Man’s World.” 
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The Country Paper 







It Will Live as Long as it Prints What Country People, Living in a 
Suburb or on the Farm, Want to Read 


By J. Givpert Hitt 


Contributor to Christian Science Monitor, Kansas City Weekly Star, 
and the Daily Ardmoreite 


AN the weekly newspaper, the “country” 
press, be considered as a field of en- 
deavor by the young man or woman who 
aspires to newspaper work? Is not the 
“country” weekly a thing of the past, and 
doomed to destruction by the ever-growing, 
grasping, rich, powerful, interesting and 
well edited daily of the large city? 

Those two questions undoubtedly are oc- 
cupying the attention of both newspaper pub- 
lishers and writers today, and especially that 
of the young person going into his life work. 

In my judgment, after nearly twelve years 
of service, as printer, reporter and writer, I 
must answer that the “country” field seems 
to be the most promising of any in the nation 
today, and that the metropolitan paper can 
never fill all the uses of newspapers in Amer- 
ica at their present state of development. 

There are two distinct angles to the prob- 
lem for the newspaperman. One is that of 
service ; the other is monetary reward. Serv- 
ice is an ideal subject for discussion but will 
never feed a writer, unless the newspaper 
that is paying his salary is giving a needed 
service to the community, large or small, and 
collecting for it. 

The country newspaperman gets from 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars a week, 
depending on local conditions and individual 
ability. This does not compare with the 
thirty-five to one hundred and fifty dollar 
salaries in the city, but neither do the liv- 
ing costs. 

In addition, the small town newspaperman 
has a lucrative source of “side money,” 
amounting almost to a free lance salary, with 
a sure salary in addition. Feature work, spot 
news correspondence, even amateur photog- 
raphy is purchased by the big newspapers in 


the vicinity. If a man is awake he will find 
the most fertile and interesting feature fields 
in the country regions, where life is seem- 
ingly dull only because of its familiarity. 
Big news organizations are putting out feat- 
ure services and paying a cent a word. Met- 
ropolitan newspapers are paying four dol- 
lars a thousand and using many thousands. 
A man or woman easily can earn fifty dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars a month “on the 
side” and do their regular work thoroughly. 

Here then is summed up the financial re- 
wards that meet the journalist in the “coun- 
try” town. 

If a man strives for national prominence 
as a writer there are examples of these in 
country weeklies, also. W. O. Saunders, a 
“country” newspaperman in the Carolinas 
is a well-known writer of articles in national 
magazines. Dozens are writing features for 
farm pages and, of course, the classic ex- 
ample is William Allen White, the small 
town editor of Emporia, Kans. 

The weekly is the vehicle and the shortest 
road to social, political, financial, or civic 
prominence for the trained journalist—where 
he is just a “man” on the larger papers. 

“So much for that, but what if the week- 
ly—the vehicle—is on the decline ?” you ask. 

American people are basically “small 
towners.” They are immigrants hunting for 
more land—not business. The basic indus- 
try of the United States is agriculture—the 
country. We are provincial, interested in 
our own little community. As long as that 
situation exists the weekly will be firmly en- 
trenched in its field. 

It is true that the weekly stood still for 
years, while the dailies poured the money 
into obtaining and printing the State and 
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national news. But it has suddenly discov- 
ered that Mr. Jones, who runs the bakery, 
wants to know all about the health, business, 
and private interests of Mr. Smith who runs 
the restaurant and grocery store. He want- 
ed it in a paper th’ ‘is children could read 
without censorsh’?, The big, sensational, 
powerful daily can not do this. 

The result has been the “community” 
newspaper. Even in cities with hundreds of 
thousands of population, in suburbs covered 
one hundred per cent by a half dozen dailies, 
there are little weeklies. They are printing 
the neighborhood happenings, activities of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lion’s clubs, church 
news—and personals. 

Metropolitan newspapers could fill their 
pages with death notices from the town 
alone, let alone the area which they cover if 
they printed them all—and nothing else. Yet 
Miranda Perkins, aged 90, has lived a long 
—if cantankerous—time and deserves a half 
column to please her relatives and friends. 
These people know her and want “to see 
what the paper will say.” 

Perhaps the reason for discussing the 
“country” newspaper is a movement in the 
country that will eventually reduce the num- 
ber of them—a movement that the daily 
completed so long ago in most places that 
it is new again—that’s consolidation. Such 
names as Herald-Examiner, Star and Times, 
Herald-Tribune, Post-Dispatch, Globe- Dem- 
ocrat, show this in the dailies. 

City papers are stronger financially, mor- 
ally, and spiritually because of consolida- 
tions. The small town paper is disappear- 
ing, but the “country” paper, published in a 
county seat, or in a community able to sup- 
port a newspaper with advertising is living. 
“Country” papers are acquiring double 
names, and the quality may be expected to 
increase. 

The reporter on the metropolitan and big 
town dailies looks around. He has given his 
life to writing, and hit the top at $150 a 
week, while Jimmie, the freckle-faced pal in 
the country, owns his “country” sheet, makes 
$15,000 to $40,000, drives his own sedan— 
and can find a place to park it—hires a maid 
for his wife, and is president of the country 
club where he plays golf almost any summer 
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afternoon. Then Jimmie too, has reached 
the Utopia of typewriter punchers—writing 
what he pleases. Both have been at it twen- 
ty years. 

The “country” paper will die competing 
with the big paper. But where it sticks to 
its field, does the work best named as “‘com- 
munity” newspaper, it will live forever. It 
may be published by chain owners or a man 
who owns most of the purchase price at the 
bank; it may be edited decently or poorly; 
but it will prosper as long as it prints what 
“country” people living in a suburb, on the 
farm, want to read, and in proportion to the 
thoroughness of doing that job. 

Advertisers will be compelled to use the 
paper which reaches the people. National 
advertisers are now realizing it—and are 
seriously considering the country weekly as 
a medium, even though it costs much more 
per space-unit of circulation than the metro- 
politan press. That means financial stability, 
a sure pay check for the writer, and a chance 
to get a bigger one. 

The writer, it seems to me, who asks a 
living wage, a chance to get ahead, conveni- 
ences—and the privilege of being a “big duck 
in a little puddle” instead of a “bug in a big 
puddle” might here do some concentrated 
thinking. 


Arthur Edwin Krows, a man experienced 
in writing for screen and stage; a student 
of the art of the playwright, has written a 
book of more than 500 pages in which he 
sets forth the whole theory of dramatic com- 
position as he learned it from the late Wil- 
liam T. Price and from practical work in 
the medium. He calls his book “Playwrit- 
ing for Profit.” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
It is an excellent work; leaving nothing to 
chance; doing everything necessary to write 
a play, except contrive the story, the theme, 
the mood, and the type. 

Krows’ criticisms of plays, casually dropped 
into his chapters, have vast interest, are 
usually keen and clear headed, and add light- 
ness and fascination to his treatise on play- 
writing, which might be very dull to the 
general readers but for these vivid opinions 
that brighten the pages. 
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PLAIN ENGLISH 


about 


WRITING for 


PUBLICATION 


(No man ever becomes too educated to fail to grasp 


an idea told in words 


O student of the technique of writing for pub- 

lication can find in any training course any 
trick of the trade that he cannot dig out for him- 
self if he possesses the necessary spark of talent— 
and keeps at the digging long enough. 


Every successful practitioner of the art of writ- 
ing knows this is so. 


That is why, in telling those who write, and 
those who would write, about its service the News- 
paper Institute of America does not choose to select 
words that may be taken to mean: “Here, at last, 
is a magic key, the possession of which will enable 
you, i your own home, in a few short. weeks, 
etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute 
of America represents 182 years of digging. That 
figure is the sum total of newspaper experience of 
the men responsible for this instruction. These 
men are ready to work with you—advise you—read 
what you write—edit and revise it constructively. 
Your enthusiasm, plus their ripened judgment—it 
would be strange indeed if that combination could 
not accomplish something. Strange, also, if their 
long experience would not make it easier for you 
in more ways than one. 


You start at the bottom 


This training is conducted by mail. The em- 
phasis is on writing. During the first few weeks, 
you are given simple assignments to cover—as if 
you were being “broken in” on a great metropolitan 
daily. Gradually the pace quickens. Before you 
realize it, you are swinging into the more difficult 
special stories and interviews. You are gaining 
confidence—facility—style. And you will soon be 
ready (if you possess any natural ability at the 
start) to begin doing some real “bread-winning” 
writing. Checks for $25, $50, and $100—for short 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


he learned as a child.) 


stories, brief articles, humorous contributions, items 
of current interest, and other material that can 
easily be turned out in spare time—are goals worth 
aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing? 


ECAUSE the important thing is to start you 

writing and keep you writing. Newspaper 
writing deals entirely with facts—reality. Your 
mind is not distracted with problems of invention, 
plot and character. You concentrate on learning 
how to use words accurately—expressively—vividly. 
There is no other training like it. Nine out of 
ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists at- 
tribute their success to their early newspaper work. 





A challenging test 


“Tf you possess any natural ability at the start” 
—perhaps that phrase stopped you a few para- 
graphs back. “How can I be sure?” you may 
have asked yourself. We have a Writing Aptitude 
Test which we think will answer your question. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, free 
and non-obligatory. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


1776 Broadway, New York 
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A Continuity Director Must be a Ford, an Einstein, a Shaw, and a 
Will Rogers All in One Person; a Picture of His 
First Day at the Studio 


By MILprRED FRUECHTE 


“LJAD ANY advertising experience? 

Know any Psychology? And Eco- 
nomics? Do you know anything about 
sports, poetry, drama, philosophy, and do 
you have a good sense of humor?” 

It was after these questions had been 
directed to him that the young man asked: 
“Say, what do you want? A Ford, an Ein- 
stein, a Shaw and a Will Rogers, all in one 
person?” 

“No,” thundered the manager of the 
broadcasting station, “I want a continuity 
director.” 

“That’s just a lot of bunk; this job’s a 
cinch—anybody can write, ‘This is Station 
so and so,’ and ‘We are now signing off,’ 
and a lot of stuff like that. This fellow just 
wants to scare me,” thought the young man. 

The first day he was on the job at the 
desk marked “Continuity Director,” the sales 
manager rushed in. (No employee ever walks 
into or saunters into a broadcasting station, 
he always rushes in. ) 

“Say, Jones and Co. will sign a year’s con- 
tract if we can furnish some original con- 
tinuity—they want a brand new idea.” 

“I never heard of Jones and Co. Who 
the dickens are they and what’s their line 
of business ?” 

“That’s your business to know,” said the 
sales manager, “and don’t forget I gotta have 
that sample copy of the stuff tomorrow 
morning.” 

The door slammed after him. Ten min- 
utes later the program director stuck his 
head in the door. 

“Hey, Jim, Allen and Co. cancelled a 
musical program for tomorrow. Fifteen min- 
utes. They want a play with a musical back- 





ground—a one-act play. You get one out 
and I'll arrange the music.” 

“What the ,’ but the program di- 
rector was gone. 

The buzzer rang—telephone. Jim picked 
up the receiver. 

“Continuity Director ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This is Safe and Co. We'd like some 
announcements worked into our program 
today.” 

“T’m sorry, sir, but your program goes on 
in half an hour and the continuity is all 
written.” 

“Well, you have half an hour in which to 
change it. The boss wants it today—not 
any other day—see—now this is what we 
want fo 

The conversation took up ten minutes of 
the half hour. Jim was nearly crazy. 

“If anybody wants me, tell ’em I’ll be busy 
for the next two weeks. I’m absolutely not 
in.” 








The station manager smiled very know- 
ingly behind his schedule of the day’s pro- 
grams. 

An announcer burst into Jim’s office. 

“Say, here’s a stock report—look at it— 
it doesn’t read right. I won’t put this stuff 
over this way; you have to do something 
with it.” 

Jim caught himself in time. He almost 
admitted that he didn’t know anything much 
about stock reports, but he remembered that 
he was supposed to know, so he said nothing. 

The Commercial Manager rang for him. 
Summons from that important figure are 
imperative. With a sinking heart and an 
eye on his watch, Jim went to the office. 
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“Here’s an account we must keep. See 
what’s wrong with the present continuity 
and fix it up. Be sure it’s original and do 
something about it because if you don’t the 
company will cancel the contract,” and he 
showed Jim some figures intending to give 
the impression that he had better write those 
down in his mind and be sure not to lose 
his head. 

It took Jim just one day to know that be- 
ing a continuity director is not that well- 
known soft job, that a continuity director 
leads a hectic life, works twenty-four hours 
a day, is at the call of every one in the sta- 
tion, even though he be the man behind all 
of the announcements, the man who fur- 
nishes the ideas, writes them, and even re- 
hearses some of the announcers, the man 
who gets no credit from the radio audience 
but all the blame, or at least most of it. 

A continuity director soon learns that he 
must be “up” on all subjects, know every 
one or know where he can find out about 
any one, and he learns to write in a conver- 
sational style, to write as if he were really 
talking to a visible audience. The stiff an- 
taxes the patience and originality of every 
continuity department. The old cut-and- 
dried talks on recipes, menus, child care, and 
hair are instant cause for a twist of the dial. 
But if a woman can be entertained, if she 
can see the faults of any husband magnified, 
if she can be made to feel that she works 
very hard and gets little sympathy for it 
from her husband—she will listen. 

That accounts for the popularity of the 
drama type commercial broadcast. By this 
is meant a play of say three scenes, each 
having a climax and each separated by 
music. This play portrays the human side 
of a married couple with the wife always 
getting the best of the husband. (A house- 
wife receives an immense amount of per- 
sonal satisfaction from that.) 

Humor is plentiful in this type of broad- 
cast, but the humor is not of the subtle kind 
—it is the simple type. The most is made 
of a humorous situation usually brought 
about by some unintelligent act on the part 
of the husband, never of the wife. (The list- 
ening audience is mostly women.) Into this 
drama is woven from thirty to forty com- 
mercial projects, but the commercial part is 
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sugar-coated. However not enough that 
Mrs. Jones does not get the idea that she 
really ought to have a new hat and where 
is the best place to buy it. Each day this 
drama must be different and the material 
used must be different. A Vaudeville troupe 
can use the same thing night after night, but 
a radio couple can not—their program and 
material must be different each day. It is 
up to the continuity department to see that 
it is different. 

The human interest element and the defi- 
nite natural succession of events sustains in- 
terest in this drama type of commercial 
broadcast. One station has put over some- 
thing like 16,000 pages of this type of ma- 
terial in a period of eighteen months and 
interest has not waned. 

The reason for that probably is that every 
event that has beendescribed has been natural 
and in keeping with the characters, time and 
weather, and all the characters have acted as 
real ordinary people, but not too ordinary to 
be uninteresting. They are portrayed as be- 
ing humans like any other man and his wife. 

Knowing that it is the woman who buys 
ninety per cent of all that the family needs, 
commercial continuity is written for the 
woman, with a definite consideration for her 
mode of thought and habits of action. 

Though a continuity director may be a 
radio “flunkie” there are compensations. As 
for example: 

Following a recipe for some kind of un- 
usual cookies, a woman-listener called and 
asked what shape cookie cutter should be 
used. That was the last straw. Some one 
felt like telling her to use the mouthpiece of 
the telephone. Now that’s an idea—for the 
telephone company. You see, there are com- 
pensations for being a continuity director. 





IKE.—Like is used at will as a suffix 

with nouns to form adjectives express- 
ing resemblance, as, “lifelike,” ‘“manlike,” 
etc. When thus used no hyphen is necessary, 
like being printed solidly with the word 
which it modifies. But one would say “like- 
minded,” because, in this instance, like pre- 
cedes the other word. Webster speaks of a 
“serpent” (musical instrument) being a 
“trombonelike” instrument.—Kablegram. 
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Plotto! 


By M. Eruet ANDERSON 


ALLY ’round, you who would hear a True Story 
from Life; one with Classic Charm that comes 
straight from Cupid’s Diary! 

Ave Maria, a Gentlewoman, with plenty of Grit, a 
regular Modern Priscilla and fond of Poetic Thrills, 
journeyed out to The Lyric West attired in the Fashion- 
able Dress of Everyday Life. 

She had found no Comfort in the Home Circle, or in 
being merely a Household Guest, so with her Inde- 
pendent Outlook, she decided to make a dash for Liberty, 
even though Everybody’s opinion was that it would lead 
to The Danger Trail. 

“Your Breezy Stories and Weird Tales are poor 
Psychology and carry no Strength,” she told her friends 
of Girlhood Days. “In Self Defense, I Confess that I 
crave Adventure, True Experiences, and Romance on 
the Frontier of the West. I prefer The Open Road and 
Opportunity. Woman’s World should be more than a 
Pictorial Review! Today's Housewife demands Action 
and Drama! The Dream World of the last Century is 
no longer Zop Notch; Outdoor Recreation that moves 
with a Whiz Bang is now The Measure of a Cosmo- 
politan!” 

This was Plain Talk, and for The Commonweal, 
the Smart Set of her New England Homestead struck 
her name from their Social Index! Farm and Fireside, 
Town and Country, knew her no more. 

Outdoor Life and Sports Afield filled her with 4m- 
bition to Travel, and as Time went on, Amazing Stories 
were told of this Pioneer woman who took the High 
Road and became a World Traveler, yet who at heart 
was ever a true American. 
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= This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
5 to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
oi for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
E Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
. 
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Dear Forum EpitTor: 


Being a reader of Writer’s Dicest since 
1919, this little magazine has followed me 
through thick and thin. It has been a jeal- 
ously guarded companion of mine on the 
train, in the balloon, airplane, and automo- 
bile; from the torrid clime of Mexico, stuffed 
in the case with my portable during the 
floods of 1927, through the bad iands of 
Chicago, to the ice encrusted country of the 
frigid North, 

For three solid days I for one have known 
the abject pangs of hunger, the narrow chill- 
ing cold of a bleak wind, wending its treach- 
erous way through a sieve like attic. No 
cigarettes, with only twenty cents and a dis- 
tance of seven miles between me and the 
newsstand uptown where a WrirTeEr’s DIGEST 
might be had for the four nickels. Gladly 
have I trudged through the snow, with shoe 
leather even thinner than proverbial fiction 
could measure, and back, to read from 
“Kiver to Kiver” before my cold, hunger, 
and sleeplessness was again normal. 


Five institutions of learning have I been 
to, including one of the greatest of the 
North. Yet, I can without hesitancy say 
that from all of these sanctoriums of intel- 
ligence, although I have studied, listened to 
the staid and stereotyped doctrines of the 
eminent instructors, with the receptive mind 
of a starved disciple yearning for the light 
upon How to Write. I have gleaned more 
from solitude with WritTer’s Dicest than 
some of them will ever be able to teach or 
propound. 


I have kept several typewriters to the de- 
crepid ages of over-ripe antiquity; I have 
written page upon page and stuffed them 
in to all of the drawers and trunks. I have 
filled an expensive and extensive library with 


marginal notes; underscored with red pencil 
several dictionaries to and including the in- 
violate one owned by a fastidious wife; 
written over a single story, eighty thousand 
words long, sixteen times to return home 
one day and find a demoniacal little vixen of 
ninety pounds tearing to shreds the last 
polished copy. Three years’ work utterly 
destroyed! Though I love the villainess 
more than myself, I could have almost com- 
mitted murder, but upon a second reflection 
an article occurred to my mind. It had been 
read in that month’s issue of the Dicest, 
dealing with the output of at least a million 
words of effort. I forgot the tearing and 
rending pang that struck me and smiled 
down upon her. 

Then I went to the place where I had 
spent so long a time upon the task, dug out 
a score or so old issues of WriTER’s DiGEsT 
and read the remainder of the day and night. 
I continued the task of study for a week, 
making mental notes, and replaced the com- 
panions in my misery back in the orderly 
fashion from which they had been taken, 
and proceeded to hammer away. This time 
I submitted to a market with the cold logic 
of business, and Presto! results came. 

Envelopes with the blue checks. Since 
then I have known more than two score of 
such paper scraps cherished by those who 
aspire for something to convert into legal 
tender. Not always did I happen to receive 
them, however, for the wife would beat me 
to the post office. 

For a year I had twelve dollars worth of 
subscriptions for writers’ magazines, not re- 
ceiving more than a dozen of the lot, the 
magazines being intercepted and burned. I 
had to obtain them through the local drug- 
gist paying in the end twice for the publica- 
tions, 
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She, too, has the bug and is a convert. 
Owns a typewriter of her own, now and 
then collecting for an accepted story. She 
holds the local correspondent’s job for 
two papers; one of them a state edition and 
the other a tri-state paper. 

It used to be that when the Dicest was 
handed out to me, instead of being placed 
in my box at the office, the fair, elegant, 
blond lady would beam with a sneering, 
smirking, leering, and knowing grin of a 
Cheshire cat. I have been excommunicated 
from the sane elements of the community, 
verbially ostracized to the State Pathological 
Institute many a time. Through it all I 
have been bolstered up in determination and 
with a secret consolation by knowing that by 
sticking to my true pal the Dicest I would 
arrive. 

Things have taken on a new aspect. Those 
who were most ready to consign me to the 
hell of oblivious jests can not remain away 
from my home. If I were to permit it, I 
would be so busy explaining to would-be’s 
that I could do nothing else. They just 
happen any time, day or night, craving 
audience. 

Yea, they come in flocks and droves; pro- 
fessors, teachers, newspapermen to be writ- 
ten up in this or that. College friends, Uni- 
versity pals, and students have to be driven 
off, though before I endured privation and 
the knowledge that I was an abject fool. 

It must be reiterated again that had it not 
been for the trueness of my silent com- 
panion, I inevitably would have succumbed 
to the ordeal that Dame Fate almost decreed. 

Something was wrong, I had the experi- 
ence and the persistence of effort, but re- 
jection slips came to me by the dozens. Let- 
ters accompanying them very consoling and 
nice, proving to me that feeling of man’s 
humanity to man locked up in the breasts 
of Editors. It ultimately remains that if 
one labors conscientiously, success is bound 
to come. 

If every aspiring writer would take 
WriteEr’s Dicest and read it with a critical 
eye to style, form, and all of the other es- 
sential dictums and mandates for guidance, 
they will become members of the clan. It 
can no more be avoided than death. If your 
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do thus and so, I am waiting until I get the 
mood, then there is no chance. 

It can be done if one wills to do it. I 
would not trade all of the money that I have 
received heretofore and be without the 
Dicest. It is my bible, I am swearing by 
it, and going to the author’s heaven with it 
by my side. 

Douctas McArn, 
Clarendon, Ark. 





FASHIONABLE audience had gath- 

ered in a large Minneapolis book store 
to “personally meet” Zona Gale, author of 
“Miss Lulu Bett” and numerous magazine 
stories. 

It was a warm morning in summer and 
the throng, comprised of book lovers of the 
Twin Cities, was impatient. No one seemed 
to notice a slender woman in a dress of corn- 
flower blue muslin, with a shady straw hat 
and ungloved hands. She carried no notes 
or handbag, and her skirts were a trifle 
longer than the mode of the moment. 

The surprise was the greater, therefore, 
when finally this young woman caught the 
austere eye of the manager, who wore eye 
glasses with a heavy black ribbon and gazed 
severely at her when she introduced herself 
to him. He knew Zona Gale only through 
her books. 

“It has taken me twenty years to write 
a story that has even partly satisfied me,” 
Miss Gale told a young writer, in reference 
to her book, “Miss Lulu Bett,’ which won 
the Pulitzer prize as well as international 
fame on the stage. 

“Young writers never should be discour- 
aged, and they should re-write and re-write, 
and re-write again, if necessary,” she said. 
“T never have found that writing fiction is 
an easy task. But I find my greatest pleas- 
ure in writing, and though I never quite 
satisfy myself, and always feel I could do 
better if I tried again, my publishers do not 
always agree with me.” 

Zona Gale’s little talk was a heartening 


one for discouraged writers. 
M. J. Bryan. 
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P. R. S., N. S. Can.—It is not necessary 
for you to copyright your poems or stories 
if they are to be published in magazine 
form. The editor takes care of this detail 
when he copyrights each issue of his maga- 
zine as a whole. Furthermore, you can not 
obtain a copyright on your work until two 
printed copies have been deposited at the 
Register of Copyright office, Washington, 
D.C. If you are contemplating having your 
poems published in book form for the first 
time, application form Al is the proper 
form to apply for. In this case also, two 
printed copies of the book must be submitted 
together with your copyright application. 


G. G., Detroit, Mich.—Following is a list 
of philatelic magazines that pay for con- 
tributions, and also two others that are in- 
terested in articles on stamp collecting, but 
do not devote their full columns to this par- 
ticular hobby: 

Philatelic West and Collector’s World, 
Superior, Nebr. 

Stamp Collector’s Magazine, 15 John St., 
New York. Mostly gratis. 

Stamp Topics, 423 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

The Stampet, 424 W. 1st St., Marion, Ind. 

The American Collector, 145 W. 57th St., 
New York. 

Antiques, 693 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





E. F. Z., Fountain City, Tenn.—Submit 
your story first to a magazine publisher for 
publication in serial form, retaining book 
and photoplay rights. Then send it on to a 
book publisher, telling him that the story 
has already been published in serial form. 








I. M., Colville, Wash.—Following are the 
names and addresses of a few magazines 
that buy “kinks :” 

All Around the Farm, The Diary Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Successful Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

K. M. W., Troy, N. Y.—An author need 
not copyright the name he chooses to use as 
a pseudonym. But an author can not de- 
liberately use the pen name of another well- 
known author. 





J. Z. §., Coral Gables, Fla—Cross word 
puzzles are used by the following: 

Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. 

New York Herald, New York. 

New York World, New York. 

Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


J.H., Lynnville, Tenn.—Magazine editors 
are not acceptable to humorous matter 
clipped from newspapers, as the majority of 
them belong to a clipping service, which pro- 
vides them with this type of material. If 
you do submit jokes that have been pub- 
lished, it is ethical to state in what news- 
paper they have been published, when sub- 
mitting them to the editor, as he must give 
the paper credit for the reprint. Editors do 
not as a rule pay for this material. 


FE. M. H., Herbst, Ind. — Accepted song 
poems are paid for according to merit and 
arrangement between the author and pub- 
lisher. 
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The Reading Public 


HE reading of sensational newspapers 
and attendance at sensational picture 
houses makes the reading of a good book 
seem a dull and uninteresting performance 
to the average man. And yet librarians state 
that the number of their readers is on the 
increase. In the old days there was no one 
to give expert advice on reading as there 
is today in every well-ordered library. A 
man used to enter the Public Library and at 
once become overwhelmed with half a mil- 
lion volumes containing the wisdom of the 
ages looking down at him from the shelves. 
By selecting half a dozen well-chosen works 
he might have become intellectually rich for 
life, and head and shoulders above his fel- 
lowmen. But he lacked guidance. 

There are books to suit all moods. Would 
you laugh? Cervantes and Rabelais will 
laugh with you. Would you grieve ? Thomas- 
a-Kempis and Jeremy Taylor will console 
you. 

Southey the poet believed with many 
others that the oldest books were the best. 
Thus he wrote: 

I live in long past years: 

Their virtues praise: their 

condemn ; 

And from their writings seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind. 


faults 


The best advice ever given on reading was 
that of Francis Bacon, who said: “Read 
not to contradict: nor to believe; but to 
weigh and consider. Conference makes a 
ready man: writing an exact man: reading 
a full man. If a man read little, he needs 
much cunning, in order that he may appear 
to know that which he does not know. Some 
books should be tasted; some chewed and 
digested’; some swallowed wholesale.” 


Occasionally we meet people who talk 
glibly of Newton’s “Laws of Motion,” who 
have never even read the “Principia.” Or 
again of Machiavelli, when discussing craft 


























































in politics, yet they could not tell you who 
Machiavelli was, when he lived, or what 
particular craft he was guilty of. That's 
where the cunning is needed. It is a danger- 
ous method of keeping up literary appear- 
ances which is bound to fail sooner or later. 
It reminds one of the lady who said: “I 
don’t care for Dickens, his books are always 
in such small print.” 

To be well read is to be well informed, 
which is an essential attribute for the suc- 
cessful writer. 


The Tyranny of Names 


|) bapa new writers who can not sell 
their manuscripts claim that we suffer 
both in journalism and on the lecture plat- 
form from the tyranny of a few well-known 
names, to the exclusion of many good writ- 
ers and lecturers. This appears to be true 
in every field. A few lawyers get the pick 
of the big criminal cases and a few clergy- 
men have far more calls for the public secu- 
lar platforms than they can fill. 

Another complaint made by unsuccessful 
writers is that space is being usurped in the 
newspapers by outsiders who are already 
making a good living in some other field to 
the exclusion of bona-fide journalists who 
are dependent on the limited available news- 
paper space for their means of livelihood. 
Their argument is “one man one job.” 

Well, the public is more interested in the 
views and doings of well-known people than 
in nonentities. The very existence of a pub- 
lication, whether newspaper or magazine, 
depends upon giving the trading public what 
they want. If Bernard Shaw says some- 
thing clever, it’s sure to get in print, but if 
some unknown person says something much 
cleverer, it’s a thousand to one that he'll 
never get it before the public eye. The only 
thing for such a person to do is to accept 
the inevitable with the best possible grace 

(Continued on page 80) 
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You have ideas,— 






Learn how to use them 


NARRATIVE 
TECHNIQUE 
by Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's; Author of Stories in 
Saturday Evening Post, etc.; Successful Teacher 
of Hundreds of Successful Writers 


The sub-title of this invaluable book is 
A Practical Course in Literary Psychology. 
A man who has made a three-fold success in 
the literary field—as author, as editor, as 
teacher—tells you all he knows about how to 
make salable stories. Thousands of readers 
of the Wrirter’s Dicest have found help 
and inspiration in Mr. Uzzell’s articles. Many 
of them owe a large part of their success to 
a course in writing under Mr. Uzzell’s per- 
sonal direction and many more have already 
found their problems answered directly and 
simply in Narrative Technique. You have 
ideas,—don’t let mere technical difficulties 
keep you from success. As editor, writer and 
teacher, Mr. Uzzell puts years of successful 
experience at your disposal. 


“Mr. Uzzell’s discus- 
sion of fictional technique 
is the best I have ever 
seen...In my opinion he 
knows more about the 
mechanics of writing than 
any other writer in Amer- 
ica.” — HOMER CROY, 
author of West of the 
Water Tower. 

“To all writers except 
those happy few who be- 
lieve that they have noth- 
ing to learn, Narrative 
Technique may be com- 
mended as a book both 
sound and stimulating.”— 
NANCY BARR MAV- 
ITY, author of Hazard. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


W. D., 7%, °29. 


Please send me Mr. Uzzell’s 
“NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE” 


[_] Send C. O. D. [_] / enclose $2.50 plus 15¢ for postage 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertises. 
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The prize of $2500, in addition to royal- 
ties, offered by Little, Brown & Company 
for the best unpublished work on American 
history was awarded to Dr. Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, Professor of American History at the 
University of Michigan, for his “Life and 
Labor in the Old South.” It was published 
on May 11th. 

Professor Phillips is a native of Georgia, 
and is the foremost authority on the slavery 
system. In his prize-winning work he pre- 
sents details of fascinating interest concern- 
ing every phase of his subject, dating from 
the first colonizations to 1861. Climate, 
crops, slave origins and management, plan- 
tation owners of high and low degree and 
their problems, are all described. There is 
a good deal of history in the usual sense; 
there is as much of economic and social an- 
alysis, particularly as regards the plantation 
system; but most of all there are people 
white and black shown in the lives they led, 
the predicaments they met and the thoughts 
they thought. 





Harcourt, Brace and Company, publish- 
ers of “Dodsworth,” by Sinclair Lewis, have 
just received a letter from a reader of the 
book saying, “I got a fever to go to Europe 
after reading ‘Dodsworth,’ and am leaving 
next week for a short run-around with my 
wife.” Taking his wife on a European trip 
after reading “Dodsworth” is the act of a 
brave man! 





The Pulitzer Novel Prize for 1928 was 
awarded to Julia Peterkin for her “Scarlet 
Sister Mary,” published by Macmillan Com- 
pany. In awarding the prize to this book, 
the advisory board of the Columbia School 
of Journalism ignored the advice of its own 


jury of three, which, after carefully read- 
ing all the books submitted in the competi- 
tion, unanimously recommended that the 
prize be given to Dr. John Rathbone Olive 
for his book “Victim and Victor.” This is 
the second time in the last five years that 
the board has overruled the selection of a 
jury in the awarding of prizes in letters. 
However, according to the terms of the 
Pulitzer will, the Advisory Board has the 
final say in all matters. 





W. Basil Worsfold’s “The Principles of 
Criticism” was first presented in 189%. A 
new edition appeared in 1902 and the present 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) is a reprint of 
this edition. The volume is historical in 
that it presents the developing aspects of the 
critical attitude, based upon quotations of 
representative figures from Plato, Aristotle 
to Lessing and Mathew Arnold. The book 
is singularly liberal, recognizing that the ar- 
tist is a man of no hard and fast rules, but 
of stern principles. It is an excellent, re- 
vealing introduction to the study of litera- 
ture. 





The prompt action of Cosmo Hamilton, 
novelist, saved the Albany, in Piccadilly, 
London, one of the most famous blocks of 
flats in the world, from being destroyed by 
fire recently. Mr. Hamilton discovered the 
outbreak, which occurred about 11 p. m., in 
an empty flat in the original mansion, which 
faces Piccadilly and which is more than 
2,000 years old. Mr. Hamilton occupies a 
ground floor flat, which contains the original 
dining room of the Duke of York and Al- 
bany, son of George III, and Queen 
Charlotte. 
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WE BOOK REVIEWS 











“Persuasive Speaking” 


If your position in the business or social 
work calls for public speaking—committee 
meetings, business discussions or after-din- 
ner speeches—you will want to be prepared 
to talk effectively and to get the best results 
through attractive speech. 


“Persuasive Speaking,” by Irva Lester 
Winter, author of “Public Speaking,” will 
educate you in the “how” of speaking inter- 
estingly and with the ease of an experienced 
platform speaker. 


Professor Winter, from his many years’ 
experience in teaching college classes and 
law students, and from his own experience 
in public speaking before different depart- 
ments of Harvard University, gives the 
plain facts one actually needs in order to 
develop into an interesting, popular speaker. 
In a brief, concise, and clear manner, he 
tells how to map out a talk, gather the neces- 
sary facts, choose the right words, arrange 
them in logical order, and deliver your mes- 
sage in the most effective manner, so that 
your listeners will follow attentively from 
beginning to end. In short, he tells how to 
develop the power of persuasive speech in 
a specific and constructive manner. Actual 
examples from the speeches of such men as 
Root, Roosevelt, Lincoln, Mark Twain, 
Beveridge, Ingersoll, and passages from 
excellent speeches in business discussion, 
will serve as specimens for analytical study, 
and will make plain the “hows” of masterful 
speaking, under a wide variety of conditions. 


After reading “Persuasive Speaking,” 
whether you talk before committees, from 
the platform, on election of office, or give 
after dinner speeches, you will find yourself 
improved, without knowing, perhaps exactly 
how, but with much satisfaction in the re- 
sult. 


“Persuasive Speaking.” By Professor Irvah 
Lester Winter. A. W. Shaw Company, New 
York. 





“Plots and Personalities” 


Aspiring and budding writers will find in 
“Plots and Personalities” a book of thrill- 
ingly interesting suggestions for work and 
experiment. It is not only a helpful book 
for writers, but will prove a fascinating 
game for any one. 

According to its publishers, the starting 
point for “Plots and Personalities’ was the 
“agony column” of the London Times, and 
its culmination is newly devised tests and 
measurements of the creative faculty tried 
out on individuals and in classrooms by 
Edwin E. Slosson, Ph. D., and June E. 
Downey, Ph. D., authors of this fascinating 
treatise. Dr. Slosson is now editor of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C., and is 
well known for his translations of the dark 
language of science into the popular tongue, 
as well as other books and many articles ap- 
pearing in periodicals. Dr. Downey is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University of 
Wyoming and the author of “Will Tem- 
perament and Its Testing” and several other 
works. Both authors are well qualified to 
write instructively of this new method of 
testing and training the creative imagina- 
tion. 

“Plots and Personalities” was written for 
everybody in general, but for the literary 
person in particular. It undertakes to cast 
some light on the creative faculty, and ex- 
plains in non-technical language the psycho- 
logical principles of plot making and char- 
acter creation. Some of the chapter head- 
ings are: Training the Literary Imagina- 
tion, What Kind of Mind the Novelist 
Needs, Where the Writer Gets His Plots 
and Personalities, The Problem of the Plot, 
Character-Creation, and the Case System 
of Literary Training. There also are chap- 
ters on other forms of fiction than stories, 
such as day-dreaming, make-believe, dying, 
gossiping, imaginary companions, pen-per- 
sonalities, and other psychological alibis. 

Dr. Slosson and Dr. Downey have pro- 
duced in “Plots and Personalities” a most 
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helpful book for the writer whose power of 
imagination and creative ability is lacking. 

“Plots and Personalities.’ By Edwin E. 
Slosson, Ph.D., and June E. Downey, Ph. D. 
$1.75. New York City, Century Co. 





“Hartrampf’s Vocabularies” 


To those who work with words and who 
seek clarity, precision and beauty in their 
sentences, “Hartrampf’s Vocabularies” is 
the most important and useful volume ever 
published—as absolute in giving ideas as 
the dictionary is with definitions. 

The production of this book was induced 
by its authors’ need for something better, 
and its compilation is the result of twenty- 
five years of earnest work. It presents the 
subject of words so clearly and concisely 
that one may acquire a more comprehensive 
understanding of words in a few minutes 
than would be possible in a lifetime of study 
of other works. 

What is extraordinary is the fact that 
twelve simple word-pairs—twenty-four sym- 
bols—represent the basic qualities through 
which all existence may function, and that 
these constitute the common knowledge and 
expression of persons in every walk of life. 
For instance, the first word-pair, Disorder 
vs. Order, represents qualities that are fami- 
liar to both the uncultured and the cultured ; 
both know the words (implying disorder) 
junk, mess, trash, in vocabular 125A, but 
the literate know more and can extend the 
significance with the words debris, rubbish, 
wreckage, etc. 

The pleasing simplicity in “Hartrampf’s” 
as compared with the arrangement in 
Roget’s Thesaurus, March’s Dictionary, and 
others, in an outstanding feature. Every 
vocabulary is a word picture in which the 
various strokes contribute to the unity and 
harmony of a single quality or effect. 

Hartrampf’s is for those who use words 
as tools in their business, profession or in- 











Occult—Astrological— Mysticism— Masonic 
Theosophy; Auras and Colors; Numerology; Spiritu- 
alism; Physiognomy; Phrenology; Palmistry; The 
Tarot—books on strange and rare subjects. FREE 
Book catalogs (state one wanted). 1F—Occult; 2F— 
Astrological ; 3F—Masonic; 4F—Novelties; 5F—Jewelry. 
Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Co. 
35 W. 32nd St., (Est. 1849) New York City 
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tellectual activities. For those to whom the 
exact expression of their thoughts is im- 
portant or enjoyable, this volume is indis- 
pensable. The power and force of exactly 
the right word in the right place can hardly 
be overestimated. The rhythm, cadence, and 
swing of an effective “style” can come only 
from the employment of many synonyms, 
antonyms, and relatives. Hartrampf's offers 
from sixty to one hundred and fifty syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and relatives. If one has 
only the thought, the system of cross refer- 
ences in Hartrampf’s will lead infallibly to 
exactly the words you want. 

This work is rich in the revelation of new 
truths for those who examine it with more 
than superficial interest, but its greatest use- 
fulness belongs to the masses, to every trade, 
industry, and profession. 

The author has made a sincere effort to 
produce a work of genuine helpfulness and 
has successed admirably. We highly recom- 
mend it for the home, business, profession, 
student, teacher and scholar, but particularly 
for the writer. 


“Hartrampf’s 
Press. Cambridge, Mass. 


, 


Vocabularies.” University 


$5.00. 





N their amusing first chapter in “Dead 

Reckonings in Fiction” (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Dorothy Brewster and Angus Bur- 
rell toy with several possible theories of 
criticism. “It would be a simple matter to 
get started on a book of criticism, if one 
had a theory to prove or disprove. But our 
position is distressingly simple. We like cer- 
tain novels and stories, and wish to talk 
about them; and we are halted at the thres- 
hold by wondering why we like them, and 
why any one should care to listen to our talk 
about them.” And their final decision is that 
literature is an escape both for the writer 
and the reader, so that the only thing one 
can properly ask of a piece of fiction is: 
“Does it create the illusion that enables us to 
escape, and does it intensify our capacity for 
more sensitive experience ?”’ Whereupon the 
two authors begin a series of analyses of 
certain authors—Anatole France, Henry 
James, Katherine Mansfield, Chekhov, Dos- 
toievki, Conrad, May Sinclair, and D. H. 
Lawrence—that seems to fulfill to an espe- 
cial degree this thoroughly modern demand. 
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This monumental volume 
opens up a new world of words 
for those who work with them 
—or who love them for pure 
enjoyment. It is the second 
vitally necessary book in every 
library—the first being a dic- 
tionary. 

When we call it a book of 
synonyms, we merely classify, 
but do not describe it. It is 
about as far ahead of similar 
books as they are ahead of 
nothing. Where they give you 
a dozen synonyms, antonyms 
and relatives, HARTRAMPF’S 
provides 60 to 150. 


Its classifications are by 
thoughts and ideas, rather than 
by words. For instance—you 
look at the sun, you have the 
thought “dazzling” but the 
word escapes you. But turn to 
“bright” or “shining” in HART- 
RAMPF’S and you find “daz- 
zling” and 150 other words 
ready to express the exact 
shade cf meaning you require. 


Turn to the “IDEA CHART” 
for stimulation in dull mo- 
ments, when the mind functions 
slowly. Read the Introduction 
and the Instructions for Use. 
Ten minutes will prove that 
you cannot possibly afford to 
be without this wonderful aid 
to fluent writing, speaking and 
reading. But you may have ten 
days for examination and use, 
before you pay one cent for the 
book. Send for it today. Use 
the coupon. Don’t delay, be- 
cause this advertisement is 
published once only. 

Mail the coupon NOW. The 
risk is all ours. You assume no 
obligation, except to return the 
book if you do not want it. 


At your bookseller’s, also 





Te All Who Use Words ~ 
The Greatest Aid inYears 


HARTRAMPF’S 
Vocabularies 





| TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 
HARTRAMPF COMPANY, 
Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


VOCABULARIES, I will examine it carefully 
usefulness. 
If I am thoroughly satisfied that I cannot afford 


I will return it postpaid, within ten (10) days. 


Signed 


Please send ON APPROVAL, one copy of HARTRAMPP’S 


out it, I will remit promptly five dollars ($5.00). 
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Let’s Write a Song 


Step by Step Procedure in Producing 
a Popular Song 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


ODAY, you and I are going to attempt 
writing a popular song. That is to 
say, we hope it will be popular. 

What shall we write about? Well, first 
of all, our song must be concerned with 
some phase of love. 

Shall our song have any particular locale? 
We look over a stack of recent songs. A 
majority of them have no especial locale. 
Maybe it is time 

Business of pondering possibilities. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Potomac 
River, Blue Ridge Mountains—no, not so 
good. Suddenly comes a flash of inspira- 
tion. The Mississippi River! Ever since 
Florenz Ziegfield presented his musical ver- 
sion of “Showboat,” th’ old Mississippi has 
been in the limelight, more or less. And 
even in “Showboat” itself, there is no song 
such as we are contemplating. 

The next thing? Why, we must have a 
title for our song. After due deliberation 
we decide upon “Where The Mississippi 
Flows.” Perhaps we will add a second line 
—we are not sure at this moment—and the 
whole title will read “Where the Mississippi 
Flows, I'll Be Waiting For you.” 

Now, get your imagination to work. On 
a high bluff overlooking the Mississippi, on 
a bland evening in May, a boy and girl are 
standing. Down stream comes the old St. 
Paul, through steamboat to St. Louis. She 
plows through the velvet night, lights 
streaming from fifty stateroom windows. 
The music of her dance orchestra floats 
over the water. Magic! Young love! 
Springtime! 

What do you suppose the boy, standing 
with his arm around the girl’s waist, is say- 
ing to her? And what is he thinking? 
To get the answer to this, we must be 











just a bit cold-blooded. The title of our 
song is “Where the Mississippi Flows.” 
What rhymes with “flows?” “Rose,” 
“goes,” “woes.” Out of those three words 
we must get our story. “Woes” and “goes” 
—these suggest that he is bidding her good- 
bye. And he is, perhaps, giving her a rose 
to remember him by. He'll come back to 
her—sure he will—but tonight is goodbye 
for a time. There we have the whole story 
—as universal as moonlight. 

Now, let’s try writing a chorus. We have 
to write the chorus first, you know. Shall 
we have the girl or the boy speak in the 
chorus? Well, if we are going to use that 
second line in the title—“J’ll Be Waiting 
For You’—perhaps we had better let the 
girl speak. 

We dope out a provisional four line 
chorus: 

“Where the Mississippi flows, 
“There you gave me a red rose, 
“And you kissed away my woes, 
“Man o’ mine.” 

Crude? Undoubtedly. But that is the 
way popular songs are conceived and writ- 
ten. Besides, remember that these first 
four lines are only experimental. Our com- 
plete chorus must be eight lines at least— 
perhaps twelve or even sixteen lines would 
be better in these days when dance orches- 
tras sing the choruses of most songs. Also, 
remember that we must jazz up our song 
into fox trot time. We might make it in 
waltz time—waltzes are fairly popular right 
now, but fox trot is a surer bet. 

That last line of our experimental four 
line chorus, though—‘Man o’ mine”—is 
worthy of a song all by itself. Maybe we 
should forget all about the Mississippi and 
write a song entitled “Man o’ Mine.” But 
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no. A song with a title like that would have 
to be a totally different type of ballad. 
So we'll keep on with “Where the Missis- 


sippt Flows.” 


Finally, we work out an eight line chorus 
to our Mississippi song in fox trot tempo. 
what about the first and second 
verses? Well, they are not so terribly im- 
After a bit of mental strain, we 


Then, 


portant, 
figure out a couple of four line verses. 


Now, we must have music for our song 
Looking over scores of recent songs, 
we find that the opening notes are all about 
D, E flat, E natural, 
F. We will start our music with a com- 
We must not make 
our song cover a range of more than one 
That limits us to eight notes, with 
Not a wide range, 
but enough to have been responsible for 


poem. 
the same. They are: 


bination of these notes. 


octave. 
their sharps and flats. 


thousands of popular songs. 


A writer in the New York Times recent- 
“ “How can I make a musical hit?’ 
is the eager question of the day, meaning 
a hit that will net half a million, like that 
Well, here 
Take one part of Liszt’s 
two parts of Mendelssohn’s 
half of an automobile 
collision, a generous dash of negro jazz, and 
over the 
The result, however, is not always 
as funny as it sounds, and in many cases 


ly said, 


of the ‘banana’ manufacturer. 
is the recipe: 
‘Rhapsody,’ 
‘Wedding March,’ 


pour Chopin’s ‘Funeral March’ 
whole, 


it involves unheard-of sacrilege.” 

Starting out with our three or four basic 
notes, we follow some such recipe as the 
above. We poke at the piano’s white and 


black keys with explorative forefingers. We 


stride up and down the room humming 
snatches of song. Finally, we achieve— 
what? A melody that is no better or no 
worse than thousands of others which have 
netted fortunes for their writers. 

Notice the order of our procedure in 
torturing our song out of the ambient ether: 
1. Theme and general idea of song. 

2. Title. 


3. Chorus. 
4, Verses. 
5. Music. 


This is the usual order, except that the 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write for our latest and “best” proposition. 
Free criticism of poems. 
“SONGLAND” 


Clark Buiding, Thomaston, Maine 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing eompanics 
all my life and I will help you get your songe before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1866 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








SONGWRITERS ! !! 


(Poems or Melodies) 


Drop a postal card now to one of America’s popular 
song writers for a bona fide proposition. 


Be convinced now! 


RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 








Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 








A Real Proposition 
Your song criticized and revised for $2.00, with a written 
guarantee that you sell your song in five attempts, or I will 
publish it myself. I reserve the right to protect myself by 
returning impossible songs untouched with the $2.00. 
Also music to words, and words to music with the same 


proposition. Willis D. Doucette, Manager 


W. D. DOUCETTE & CO 
173 Summer Street, Waltham, Mass. 











SONGWRITERS 
Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publisher's 
acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ideas 
for song words or music required by Talking Pictures. 
NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 
1674 Broadway New York 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Meadows Mfg. Co., announce prizes of 
$10,000 in gold for the twenty-five best answers 
to each of the following questions: “Why should 
the modern washer supply a washing speed for 
each different type of fabric?” and “How does 
Meadows Select-A-Speed provide a washing speed 
for each different type of fabric without the use 
of a clutch or shift gear.” For full details of the 
contest, which closes October 31, 1929, write 
Select-A-Speed Contest Editor, care The Meadows 
Mfg. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 





For short stories of not more than 1800 words 
submitted before August 15, 1929, we offer the 
following prizes: For the story standing first, 
$5.00; standing second, a year’s membership in 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of America; standing 
third, a year’s subscription to Interludes. All stories 
submitted during this period will be entered in the 
contest. Stories may deal with any theme, but 
they must be handled in a manner suitable for such 
a magazine as Interludes; they must be clean and 
original, and heretofore unpublished. The results 
of this contest will be announced in the magazine, 
and no manuscripts will be returned. Address all 
manuscripts to William James Price, Editor /nter- 
ludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


The third Dodd, Mead & Company first novel 
prize competition for 1928-1929 is now open to 
American authors. To the author of the prize- 
winning novel the publishers will pay $5000 in 
advance on account of a royalty of 10 per cent of 
the published price of all copies of the work sold 
in the United States up to 10,000 copies and 15 
per cent thereafter. For complete details and rules 
of the contest, write Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. 
39th St., New York. 


H. Stuart Morrison, editor and publisher of 
American Poet, Vaux Hall, N. J., has been named 
Associate Editor of the Mitre Anthology, pub- 
lished by the Mitre Press, London, England. Mr. 
Morrison will accept poems for the anthology 
from American Poets and prizes totaling $100 will 
be awarded for the best poems appearing in the 
Anthology. 





The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announced the Annual Nature Poem Con- 
test, established by Mr. Robert Sparks Walker, in 
memory of his wife, and called The Elberta Clark 
Walker Memorial Prize. Mr. Walker is author 


and naturalist and an honorary member of the 
Chattanooga Writers’ Club. 

Rules governing the contest are as follows: 

1. The first prize shall be twenty dollars 
($20.00), open to all contestants without limita- 
tion as to location. The second prize shall be ten 
dollars ($10.00), open to southern writers living 
in the South. 

The first five contestants winning honorable 
mention will receive a copy of Mr. Walker’s book 
of poems entitled “My Father's Farm.” 

2. Poems must be original and unpublished. 
They may be unrestricted in form and style, but 
must not exceed seventy-two lines in length. 

3. Manuscripts must be signed with the pen- 
name of the author. 

The author’s real name and address must be 
enclosed in a separate sealed envelope, with the 
title of the poem on the back of the envelope. 

4. Each contestant may submit but one poem 
and should keep a copy, as no manuscripts will be 
returned. 

5. The contest shall be in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of a chairman elected at the an- 
nual meeting in April, one member appointed by 
the president of the club, with Mr. Walker as 
consultant member. 

The contest is to be open from May 1, 1929, 
to November 1, 1929, the award to be made Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. 

Requests for rules and manuscripts to be entered 
in the contest must be mailed.to Mrs. John H. 
Cantrell, Chairman, 821 Vine St., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Mrs. Martin Heydemann, director of Mrs. Mar- 
tin Heydemann’s Playhouse, announces two play- 
writing contests, open to any person in Ohio, sub- 
ject to the terms of the “Awards.” Two winning 
full-length plays and three winning one-act plays 
will be produced at Mrs. Martin Heydemann’s 
Playhouse during the season 1929-30. The pur- 
pose of the contests is the discovery and encour- 
agement of Ohio authors who have play-writing 
ability. 

The contests: 

1. Full Length Play—Must be full length in 
construction, but may have any number of acts 
and scenes; any theme may be treated in any 
manner. 

2. One-Act Play—Must be one-act in construc- 
tion; any theme may be treated in any manner. 

Rules: 

1. Plays must be original with all rights owned 
by the author and must not have been previously 
published or produced professionally. 

2. The treatment may be in any manner—bur- 
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lesque, farce, comedy, drama, melodrama, tragedy, 
or mystery. 

3. Each play must be typewritten on one side 
of the sheet, and must be accompanied by the 
name and address of author, together with return 
registered postage, in sealed envelope attached. 

4. The judges will select the winning plays not 

later than October 15, 1929. 
5, The winning plays will be produced during 
the season of 1929-30, at Mrs. Martin Heyde- 
mann’s Playhouse and published if the manuscripts 
have sufficient merit. 

(Last day for submitting manuscripts is Sep- 
tember 15, 1929). 

Awards: 

1. Production of the winning plays upon the 
following terms: 

Full-Length Plays—The two winning full-length 
plays will be produced at Mrs. Martin Heydemann’s 
Playhouse, 3738 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Each play for ten days during the season 1929-30. 
Production contract to be signed immediately after 
the awards are announced. The author to receive 
royalty of $100 for the first prize play, $50 for the 
second prize play. 

2. One-Act Plays—The three winning one-act 
plays will be presented on the same program for 
one week during the season 1929-30. The author 
to receive the royalty of: $25 for the first prize 
one-act play ; $15 for the second prize one-act play; 
$10 for the third prize one-act play. 

3. Should the winning plays merit publication, 
the author to receive ten per cent on the gross sale 
of the book if published separately, or proportioned 
if published in collection. 

The author to receive 50 per cent of all collec- 
tions from the sale of amateur acting rights. All 
rejected plays are to be returned to the respective 
authors within twenty days from date of the 
awards. Send manuscripts to Mrs. Martin Heyde- 
mann’s Playhouse, 3738 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





The Kaleidoscope, a National magazine of 
poetry, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas Texas, an- 
nounces the following prizes: $5 for the best poem 
in each issue, $1 for the best couplet in each is- 
sue, $1 for the best quatrain in each issue, as to 
why The Kaleidoscope is an appropriate name for 
a poetry magazine; $5 for the best sonnet in first 
six issues (dating from May, 1929); $5 for the 
best quatrain in first six issues; $5 for the best 
poem, under 32 lines, on Texan theme, by resident 
of Texas (first six issues). 





College Humor in conjunction with Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., is offering a prize of $3000 for the 
best novel of campus society, to be written during 
the summer vacation months by an American un- 
dergraduate or a graduate or not more than one 
year. 

Rules for the contest are as follows: 

1, The prize novel may be a story of college life 
or college people in other environments, your per- 
sonal story or the novel you always have wanted 
to write about your generation. Keep in mind the 
tentative title: “I Lived This Story.” 

2. $3000 will be paid to the winner for the right 
to serialize the story in College Humor, and to 






High School 


cation/ 


These fifteen 
wonderful books 
prepare you 
quickly at home 
for bigger pay, 4 
broader culture, 
social and busi- 
ness success. Ev- 
ery high school 
subject taught by fascinating “Ques- 
tion and Answer” method—English, 
Biology, Geography, Physics, Liter- 
ature, Arithmetic, Spelling, Physiog- 
raphy, Algebra, Ancient, Modern and 
American History, Economics, Civics 
and Latin. 





Greatest Bargain in Brain 
Power 

Increase your earning power this 

easy way. Don’t be held back by 

lack of education. Here is your 

chance to get your high school edu- 

cation in spare time at amazingly 





little cost. These books are used in 
thousands of high schools. Qualify 
for Certificate. 


Send No Money 
Examine these fifteen books FREAK. 
No money in advance, pay nothing 
on delivery. Keep the books 5 days. 
Then decide. Return them if you 
choose. Otherwise, send $3.85 first 
payment and $4.00 monthly for 4 
months —total only $19.85. Send 
name and address NOW. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME-STUDY BUREAU 





publish it in book form, and will be in addition to 
(Continued on page 66) 
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In selecting the books for this department the Editorial Staff of Writer's Digest 


examined hundreds of books published by a score of different publishers. 


It is 


believed that the books listed herein represent the very best books that have been 


published on the subjects. 


This list will be revised from time to time in order 


to include the latest books published for writers. 


Poetry or Verse 


Ast of Verateethetiic cc cccccscccscoccss ver 
Esenwein and Roberts 

ee Seer ee ee -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary..........++.++ 2.50 

V alker 

Great Poems Interpreted..........-+ Seip alana 2.00 

Barbe 


Plot Construction, Etc. 
Art of Inventing Characters...........++++++$2.50 
Georges Polts 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.............+ 1.50 
Georges Poltté 

Universal Plot Catalog.......... sinpid nine ents 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer's Boek... cccsccccccccese cep eras 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

ee PGR DIGIO so cece cccervsccsvccceees 2.50 
Herbert Read 

Fiction Writing 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing........-- $2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

On Writing and Writers..........0+eeeeee: 2.25 
Sir Walter Raleigh 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing.........-... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship. .......cccccccccces 6.00 


Grenville Kleiser 


Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

How to Study Literature... .cccccccccccccce 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique............+. pie eV e6ens 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

How to Write Serial Fiction.......... covcee BOO 
Michael Joseph 

SUSE WIGNER « oc ce ccccccsccccvcccnsesesces 2.25 
F,. M. Perry 

Plapwriting fer Profit... .ccccsccvcccccvesece 3.50 
Edwin Krow 

Plots and Personalities. .........-.+seeeeeee8 1.75 


Slosson ard Downey 


Preparing and Marketing 
Manuscripts 


How to Prepare Manuscripts......... 
Emma Gary Wallace 


seeeee $1.00 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts..........++:+ oe 148 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts...... << SO 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

The Writer’s Market... .cccccccscccccccs soe B06 
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Short Story Writing 


How to Write a Short Story....... errr 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Piet oF the Bhrert Beerien cose cccccccccccvcse 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Stery......cccccccsccsces 1.00 
Chunn 

Writine the Short Stacy... .ccccvcvscvvwcess 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 

A Book of Modern Short Stories............ 3.00 


Dorothy Brewster 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Studying the Short Story........... ican ee 
Berg Esenwein 
How to Write Serial Fiction.............++. 1.75 
Joseph & Cumberland 
Dead Reckonings in Fiction............++++ 2.50 


Brewster and Burrell 


Miscellaneous 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them..... 2.00 
Esenwein and Stockard 


Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.25 

Juvenile Story Writing.........esceceeeee8 « 2.10 
Robinson 

IE cs sa OO ane aan btn. cta toes aaa es o. e-Free 
The Literary Guild 

Writing the Popular Song. .......ccccccocece 1.75 
E. M. Wickes 

Writing for the Magazines.............+e+5 2.00 


J. Berg Esenwein 5 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks..............+- 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook—1928.... 1.75 


A. C. Black 

Writing Advertising. ...ccccccscccccsccccoce 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

The Mystery of Handwriting................ 2.50 
J: Harington Keene 

What About Advertising.............. cane tna ee 
Goode & Powel 

pe ee ee 2.50 
Abbé Ernest Dimnet 

The Outline of Man’s Knowledge............ 5.00 
Clement Wood 

Psychology for the Writer.......... shinies 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

ere re tr ee vee 8 
Ford Madox Ford 

This Advertising Business.......... vbecteus 3.00 
Roy S. Durstine 

re ee re 3.00 
Clare Briggs 

Modern Business English.............+..¢-. 4.00 
Prof. Babenroth 

Readings in Modern Business Literature..... 2.50 


Babenroth and Viets 
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Grammar 


A College Grammar.......... jiwtteoss wens 


Mason Long 


The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 


J. Turck Baker 


Desk Book of Errors in English.... 
Frank Viczetelly 


ge ee er 


Peter Mark Roget 


Wattle Gee TG. o 6.4:6.:0:0:0:4 0 0:0.0.6.0:6:0.6:0.00' 


J. Berg Esenwein 


Your Everyday Vocabulary...............+:. 


J. Turck Baker 


I No 006 ind 505905.400 80009 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Essentials of English Speech and Literature. . 


Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 


Frank Vizetelly 


EIT TO OT TT 


Frank H. Vizetelly 


satay 2 Diction. 
Funk & Wagnalls 


66 ono teks 60n te 5 08008 


Funk & Wagnalls 


Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary............... 
Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions.... 


L. J. Campbeli 


Handbook of Punctuation.............+..++. 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


Mistakes in Writing English................ 


Marshall T. Bigelow 
Likes and Opposites 


(Synonyms and Antonyms)............+.. 


Noble & Noble 
1001 Questions and Answers in English 


Grammar ..... Rey ee Me ey Pree 
Hathaway 
Composition and Rhetoric............+..+.. 


Holmes Gallagher 


English Grammar Simplified................ 


James C. Fernald 


re 


James C. Fernald 

Helpful Hints in English...........00esse00. 
James C. Fernald 

Working Grammar of the English Language... 
James C. Fernald 





Index of Good Form and Good English....... 
John Manly and Edith Rickert 

Proverbs and Maxims........ oe ee 
John L. Rayner 

Correct Synonyms and Antonyms............ 
Josephine Turck Baker 

B s dence Handbook.......... 
James Hamilton Pickin 

Sentence and Paragraph Technique.......... 
Doakes 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bnclosed: 16 $5 .6..0:000.009:000 5 
following books: 


(currency or money order). 


Newswriting and Journalism 


Handbook for Newspaper Workers...... seocsnce 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Editorials and Editorial Writing...........-- 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 

The Law of Newspapers..... aie wkd ches alae 3.50 
Arthur & Crosman 

Te: DIOINEE 66.0.0 6b. ies 6s 0ccesoverceeves 1.75 
Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler 

The Newspaper Game............. imeseseus 1.50 
Hiram Wallace Hays 

Newspaper Make-up and Headlines.......... 2.50 
Norman J. Radder 

Newspapers in Community Service........... 3.00 
Norman J. Radder 

WMowapetter THAN. «.o.00ccsccccvscscesesvees 2.75 


Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence.... 2.50 
Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs....... 3.15 
Chilton Rowlette Bush 

The Baditerial...cccsvccrecs £6006 40-0 860 Belews 2.50 
L. N. Flint 

Practical Jouraeliam:. ....csccccvsovccsseves 2.00 
Edwin L. Shuman 

go ek ee ern 3.00 
John C. Long 

The Principles of Jourmalism...........+-.+.. 1.50 
Casper S. Yost 

The Community Newspaper..........+..+s+5 2.50 
Einerson Harris and Florence Hooke 

Tee BUG Ts occ cn cersensvesecvesecess 2.00 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 

The Wetting of Mews. crccsvcccvcecevvesess 1.50 
Charles G. Ross 

Making a Newspaper........c.seeeccececees 2.00 
John L. Given 

The Comsing MeWepeper. «occ ccccccccevoccece 1.75 
Merle Thorpe 

Petasighes G6 PabEtys<s oc ccccccccreseves 3.00 
Quiett and Casey 

Women in Journalism. ......sscccccvescsces 2.50 
J. J. Boughner 

A Course in Journalistic Writing............ 1.60 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Why News is News..... eee Tee eee Te 2.75 
Charles R. Corbin 

PRE, SACeSaSRAR AAAS A ees eae OweCERas 2.75 
Wilder and Buell 

Writing and Editing for Women............. 2.50 
Ethel M. Colson Brazelton 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools......... 1.00 
lint 

Journalism in High Schools..............+.. 1.25 
Dillon 


ORDER BLANK 


Please send me, postpaid, the 
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LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of 
“LANDING THE EDITOR’S 
CHECKS,” Etc. 
Sells his own work, as well as that of his 
clients. 


isn’t an assertion. It’s a fact that 
can be PROVED 


Criticism, Sales Service 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Photoplays (including “Talkies”), 
Stage-Plays, Stories, Novelettes, etc., sold 
in American and British Markets. 


Mr. D’Orsay’s own work appears regularly 
in leading magazines. He does for himself 
those things he offers to do for others. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P.O 
San Francisco, Cal. ~~ Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


SEE ERBSRBERRBRRARE ERE BB 
i eA _2 2 i __ 


This 














$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














Recommended by Editors 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, 
Motion Pictures, etc. Send for circulars. 








HELLO! JUST THINK 


The best home and personal self-help illustrated magazine 
you ever saw; ten cents for four months’ trial and free 
writers’ literature to know one’s self. Chance for a_cor- 
respondent. Give full details concerning your age, educa- 
tion, talents, accomplishments, and occupation. You need be 
reliable, efficient, and responsible. Write confidentially to 


THE BALANCE 
Dept. C. D., 525 North Claremont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (80,000 words up); 
Verse (book-size collections). 




















Dent. W.0., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ELINOR WYLIE 
(Continued from page 11) 


Wylie be forgotten, for she lives in the 
pages which she has left behind her. But 
she will create no more—no new poems will 
flow from her magic pen, and therein lies 
the real tragedy, the tragedy that she seemed 
to foresee and to subdue to the background 
of her art. 

In those eight years during which she 
wrote, Miss Wylie crowded the work of a 
lifetime, and yet we are inclined to wonder 
what great things she would have written, 
had fate been kind enough to permit her to 
continue her work. Perhaps...... but 
why dream of what might have been? Let 
us be happy that we have had her among us 
even for so short a time. 





ALLAH IS JUST 
(Continued from page 18) 


ing the action. The reader is kept guessing, 
and consequently follows the story eagerly. 
One problem, when solved, leads straight 
to another which is more vital and more 
intriguing. Bryce is up against it at the 
start. Is he going to get a chance to make 
good with the sheik? He does. Will he 
recover the mare? He does. Will he es- 
cape from the thirsty desert, with all the 
chances against him? He does. Will he 
be able to convince the sheik that Zedlin 
has committed the worst possible crime in 
that part of the world? He does. Will he 
be able to punish Zedlin in a way that will 
satisfy the reader’s sense of justice and 
code of ethics? He does. At every point 
the story develops as the reader would de- 
sire, and yet not as the reader could fore- 
see. It is a splendid example of plot 
building. 

As for the plot and character selection, 
of course it is a grim story. The grim story 
is not usually a good selling bet in the great 
majority of fiction markets, as I have often 
pointed out in this journal, but there must 
be exceptions to every rule, and limits to 
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every generalization. Yarns of exotic ad- 
venture in the far corners of the globe, with 
the action taking place in “antres vast and 
deserts wild,” are apt to call for an element 
of grimness by their very nature. And, nat- 
urally, the editor of a magazine using this 
kind of material exclusively does not meas- 
ure by the same yardstick as the editor of 
a general fiction magazine, for he is appeal- 
ing to readers who like their meat a bit 
raw. Bryce’s conduct in giving Zedlin a 
good scare—for that’s all he aims to do— 
would seem quite all right to them. They 
aren’t turn-the-other-cheek persons, and 
they don’t expect their heroes to be. The 
unforgiveable nature of the crime, crying 
aloud to Heaven for retribution, is strongly 
stressed all through. 

There is a high quality of theme. No 
attempt is made to put it over by moralizing. 
It is implicit in plot and action. The sheik 
underlines it neatly in his brief concluding 
sentences. Unlike most action stories, there 
are interesting and significant psychological 
values, the best being the careful, convincing 
study of the cowardice of the villain. This 
is rather novel. The villain in an adven- 
ture yarn is usually as brave as the hero, 
if not braver. 





GAG THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 38) 


each of these qualities and still develop a 
clever and humorous thought, the greater 
chance you will have to see a check in re- 
turn for your effort. 

In future articles I will take up the pro- 
duction of each of these types of humor, 
endeavoring to point out the pitfalls and to 
lay a velvet carpet for you to walk on over 
the rough places. It will be my purpose, 
to reveal the basic principles of humor. 
If you are already writing humor and 
have encountered some knotty problems, 
send them to me in care of WkRriTeEr’s 
Dicest and I will make every effort to 
include some explanation and assistance 
regarding them in future articles. 












And he had put his whole 


soul into that story ! 


Every last ounce of his creative ability had been expended. 
Nights and days of searching for the right word. Hours 
of hunting in strange places for the local color and the life- 
touches he wanted. He had studied people. He had drawn 
his characters from life. He had built and built again his 
plot. Written and re-written. He sent the story to an 
editor. After a long wait it came back with a polite, 
non-committal rejection. What was wrong with it? 


What was it the editors were looking for ? 


To teach ambitious writers to get their stories across is 
the aim and purpose of the Palmer Institute of Authorship. 
Through concise text-books, lectures studied in your own 
home, through criticisms of your writing done at your own 
pleasure, you will soon acquire the professional touch. You 
will learn how to stand off from your work and view it 
coldly and critically. You will get the editor’s point of 
view. Within a short time, by concentration, study and 


work, you can be writing salable stories. 


Don’t stumble blindly when what you seek—the profes- 
sional touch—is so near at hand, You have good ideas,ynew 
characters, dramatic situations. Your feet are already on 
the road to success, A course of intensive training with 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship will speed the day 
when you can pick up a magazine and say, “That is my 
story.” 

For full information concerning Palmer training and 


Palmer Courses clip and mail the coupon, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-U, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: O Short Story Writing 0 English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Writers’ Criticism Service 


Name — 





Address _ on 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call, 
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Magazine 





WANTS diversified fiction—stories of adventure, ro- 
mance, mystery, humor or sentiment—gripping stories of 
human interest and dramatic situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered too strong 
or too daring—stories that other editors have been afraid 
to publish—may find favor with this publication that is 
unfettered by editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 words and 
serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 

Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of stories. 

Current issue of PRIZE STORY new on sale at all 














newsstands 
Address manuscripts to 
a PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
Suite 633, 33 W.60thSt., New York, N. Y. 





$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision —- Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O, Box 7046, Kansas City, Mo. 








POEMS WANTED 


For Poets’ Magazine. Under 300 words pre- 
ferred. Address Editor. 


POETIC PUBLICATIONS 
55 West 42nd St., New York City 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My service will 
help you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 
matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Write for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








STAGE PLAYS FOR 
TALKING PICTURES 


Authors of either produced or unproduced stage plays 
are invited to send their manuscripts to us for a free 
reading and report regarding their adaptability for 
Talking Picture Productions. 

Big opportunity now in this new field for original 
stage plays of merit. 

We revise into correct form and submit to studios and 
stage play producers. Full particulars without obligation. 


HOLLYWOOD PHOTOPLAY 
AND FICTION INSTITUTE 


417 Western and Santa Monica Bldg. 




















HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


all royalties accruing from book publication. Mo- 
tion picture and dramatic rights will remain with 
the author. 

8. College Humor and Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany reserve the right to publish in serial and book 
form, according to the usual terms, any of the 
novels submitted, in addition to the prize-winning 
serial. 

4. The contest will be judged by the editor of 
College Humor and Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
Manuscripts rejected from the contest will be re- 
turned immediately. 

5. Typed manuscripts of 75,000 to 100,000 words 
(the ideal length being 80,000) should be sent with 
return postage, your name and address, to the 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, College Humor, 
1050 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ills., or to the 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Garden City, N } 

6. The closing date is midnight, October 15, 
1929, 





British Journals 


Publisher & Bookseller, 12a Warwick Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, England. Geoffrey J. Williams, 
Editor. “Being the official organ of the British 
Book Trade Association, we can use articles on 
book selling and publishing methods and practices. 
Photographs are accepted with articles.” 





Book Publishers 


Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. “We are interested in receiving book- 
length manuscripts upon any subject of general in- 
terest to the public. Being general publishers, we 
desire material with as wide a range of popular 
appeal as possible. We do not consider text-books 
nor ultra-technical treatises; neither are we in- 
terested in anything of a gift- book nature. In treat- 
ment, we favor the modern tone—not freakishly 
modernistic, but with a certain vigor and crispness 
of style which is peculiarly expressive of today’s 
trend in writing. Our principal requirement is that 
the books we publish shall measure up to our an- 
nounced aim to produce only books which have 
ample justification for public appearance.” 





Fiction Markets 


Adventure, Butterick Bldg, New York. An- 
thony M. Rud, Editor. “Our especial need at the 
present time is for the outdoor short story in ex- 
otic setting. Also we would like to consider a 
detective-crime series of short stories.” 


Air Adventures’ Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. “We will now give more attention than 
formerly to characterization and clever plot con- 
struction in stories. This will allow the writer an 
opportunity to give full sway to his ingenuity in 
plotting. We do not want the typical O’Henry 
trick ending attached to a story which is conven- 
tional up to that point. We prefer that the hero 
set out in a novel way to solve his problem. In a 
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story of this kind, of course, it is not necessary 
that there be a fist fight on every page, although 
we do want the stories to be typically action rather 
than of the mystery variety.” 





The Chicago Daily News, 15 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. James A. Sanaker, Feature Editor. 
Issued daily; 3c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We buy 
short stories, rapid in action and intense in effect, 
with either good plot value or humor of the some- 
what more subtle kind. Urban rather than rural 
setting. Realistic portrayal of American life. Short 
short story type, 1200-2000 words in length. Fiction 
sketches with a woman as central character ; really 
character sketches illustrating types of city women, 
mostly humorous, are welcome. Avoid heavy, ro- 
mantic plots. Clever dialogue helps. Sketches 
should run about 800 words in length, and payment 
is made at the rate of one cent a word. We can 
use humorous verse, sixteen lines or less; jokes; 
skits; epigrams, for $1.00 to $5.00.” 





Fiction House, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
“We have made arrangements with Hutchinson & 
Co., one of the largest London publishers, for the 
presentation of some of our longer Fiction House 
magazine stories in book form. According to the 
agreement, Hutchinson will purchase 30,000 word 
novelets for cheap book publication in Great Bri- 
tain; for these they will pay $75 to $100, pay- 
ment to be made on publication. Also 50,000 to 
70,000 word serials, for which they will pay $500 
on publication for guaranteed print of 100,000; 
similar royalty for second or third editions. We 
made these arrangements purely as a service propo- 
sition for our regular writers. The author col- 
lects the entire amount, less 10 per cent for ex- 
penses. Every story within the above-mentioned 
lengths that has been sold to Fiction House since 
its beginning is eligible for this market. If any 
of our contributors wish to secure English book 
publication for their stories of these lengths, we 
suggest that they send us a blanket release cover- 
ing the designated rights to these stories.” 





Sky Riders, Dell Publishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for short stories of 3000 to 10,000 
words; novelettes of 10,000 to 40,000 words; and 
all types of flying stories packed with action and 
containing good story interest. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of one and a half cents a 
word.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


Bromfield Publishers, Brookline Village, Mass. 
“We offer the following general suggestions for 
the writing of greeting card verses: 

1. Read the work of poets whose standing is 
unquestionable. Study their lines for meter and 
rhythm. 

2. For ideas, new turns of thought, and in- 
creased vocabulary, would suggest ‘Itoget’s The- 
saurus. 

3. For end words, ‘Walker’s Rhyming Diction- 
ary’ is of valuable assistance. 

(Continued on page 70) 















“Books Which Have 
Ample Justification for 
Public Appearance” 


We are interested in receiving 
book-length manuscripts upon 
any subject of general interest 
to the public, and we give 
thoughtful consideration to all 
material sent us. 


Being general publishers we 
desire material with as wide a 
range of popular appeal as possi- 
ble. We do not consider text- 
books nor ultra-technical trea- 
tises; neither are we particularly 
interested in anything of a gift- 
book nature. 


In treatment, we favor the 
“modern” tone—not freakishly 
“modernistic,” but with a certain 
vigor and crispness of style which 
is peculiarly expressive of today’s 
trend in writing. 


Our principal requirement is 
that the books we publish shall 
measure up to our announced 
aim to “produce only books 
which have ample justification 
for public appearance.” 


While our standard of judg- 
ment is high, we have the repu- 
tation of being particularly fair 
and courteous in our dealings 
with authors. 


WILLETT, CLARK & COLBY 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator”........++++/ Munsey's 
4 20. errr ror I Confess 
CTR FORME cocccvecsvsccwece Young’s Magazine 
CEE Os Gavecerencdaciienseee Breesy Stories 
“‘What’s Wrong With Aviation?”........ Collier’s 
di ae Dorrance & Co. 
SNE 4. wicials sale eiSsiharo Avie \6-0sig oeie Saree Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’........ National Sportsman 
“Tiemer Of the Pores’ oo. cnc csccscss Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience’’.......... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, ages as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Biade and Ledger, 10- Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. 
1f you are in need of assistance- -criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both ing te ol (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuseripts developed and 
revised for ——- to studios and publishers. Established 
1917. Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADYANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
cemmiseiea basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bi Hollywood, Calif. 








WHAT EDITORS WANT 
Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Seven 
years successful service to writers. 

FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 








WRITERS! 
Secure Lucrative Assignments This Easy Way 
4,000 editors can use free lance authors to secure feature 
articles, stories, interviews, news letters, reports, etc. 
Plan sponsored by successful editor. Not a course, 
commission scheme or entangling alliance. No obliga- 
tion for the facts. Write today. 


FRANK C. PETRINE, Mount Prospect, IIl. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 
For adequate representation in the New York 
market, send your short stories and book 
manuscripts promptly. Correspondence invited. 
DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. 
109 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 











HERE COMES HELP!! SY 


A Literary Super-Service gives your stories or 
Mss. personal attention. Advisory Analysis— 
Criticism—Revision—Typing. Write to 


DALE P. STOUGH 
\ 746 Stuart Building, 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
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TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 

(Continued from page 35) 
writing game exclaim when scanning tables 
of contents: “Look at this! All famous 
names! The new writer hasn’t a ghost of 
chance!”” Without being facetious let me 
say that they were once unsung, and suggest 
that said novice, instead of bewailing his 
“outcast state,” set about the serious busi- 
ness of finding out by careful study of this 
current fiction what it is that has made it 
appealing enough to the reading public to 
make the author famous. There is some- 
thing. Fiction has an “It” all its own, and 
it is not “S. A.” 

It has been said that though card games 
have been played for hundreds of years, the 
different possible combinations of the fifty- 
two cards in the deck have not yet been ex- 
hausted. This seems remarkable. But how 
much more extraordinary is it that new com- 
binations of the twenty-six letters in our 
alphabet are giving us fresh words almost 
faster than we can learn to use them, and 
that there never will come a time when there 
are not new ways of using words to express 
our thoughts. 

It was this facility in evolving new word 
combinations that made Tad Dorgan—the 
much loved comic strip artist who recently 
died—famous. It is the beauty of his word 
arrangement that made Robert Louis Stev- 
enson the immortal stylist that he was. He 
could scribble a message on a calling card 
with such charm of expression that its re- 
cipient cherished it always. 

So it is well for laborers in the literary 
vineyard to consider the magic of the tools 
they use. 





Lewis Browne, author of “This Believ- 
ing World,” ‘‘The Graphic Bible,” etc., after 
having lived at different times in London, 
Portland, Cincinnati, Jerusalem, Prague, and 
New York, has finally decided to pitch his 
tent at Santa Monica, California. He is 
there now, hard at work on his next book, 
and, in his leisure time, superintending the 
erection of a house modelled after one in 
which he once lodged in Galilee. The new 
book which is an historical novel, will be 
published by the Macmillan Company this 
Fall. The title is not yet announced. 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing 
for Only $5 


F HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 
i write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
| hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal” 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
alread: a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘‘Ideal Course in Short-Story Writing’’ 

































CO ner sene re 








1, First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
8. Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 
4, Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
5. Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
7%. Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
8. Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 
9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
11. How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
13. How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 
~ 
Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 
Character Interest ‘ etnias USE THIS COUPON TODAY 77777 — 


Characterization—“Direct” 


Characterization—“Indirect WRITER'S DEGEST, 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Plot and Character | :; 

Local Color Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 

Cc | send me the ‘“Ideal’ Course in Short-Story Writing, and 

ee | WRITER’S DIGEST for an entire year. 

Compressions (Cont.) | 

Unity | Name ..ccecccecccecececccceereencececccescenscseecseeeeeees 

The Denouement l a“ 

Prize Story Contests | é FOSS cae w eee eee eee eter e eee HOOF Eee ee EE ea et HSEHeeeeeeeee 

Search for New Ideas CR iicndncs60vcnsccdscsneses ecceccecece BONG. 0060000000008 

=ntering Contests 

. . I (0 New Subscription (0 Renewal Subscription 
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WRITERS WANTED! 


For Post Graduate Feature School of 
Journalism for Women 


Enroll immediately. Learn Newspaper Feature 
work and how to commercialize your ability. 
Fit yourself for the $50 to $100 weekly salary 
class. Positions guaranteed. Four weeks in- 
tensive training. Tuition $100, payable in ad- 
vance. Address 


FEATURE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
45 N. Main Street, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








TYPING OF ANY KIND 


Minor corrections made; carbon included; 
50c a thousand words. 
LENORA LEE 


Box X, Redmond, Oregon 








PROSE WANTED 


MISTROT PUBLICATIONS 
55 W. 42nd St., New York City 








DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed and revised; accuracy and 
neatness stressed. Marketing service. Ten years’ 
editorial and advertising experience. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information and terms. 


C. L. BEESON & COMPANY 
790914 Seville Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 








The number of authors who are using the professional 
services of the Grotts Literary Trio is increasing 
steadily. Criticism and coaching in 
THE SHORT STORY 
POEM—ESSAY—SERMON 
The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by the 
laws of the State of Illinois. Write for particulars to 


THE GROTTS LITERARY TRIO, Butler, Ill. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 67) 


4. Have each line of verse filled with thought 
and not padded to increase its length. 

5. Do not force the rhythm. 

6. Express thought clearly in simple language. 
Use words with which the average reader is 
familiar. 

7. Have message convey a friendly feeling. 

8. Leave out gloomy thoughts. Greeting Cards 
are published for the purpose of ‘Scattering Sun- 
shine.’ 

9. Verses which appeal to editors and buyers 
are those which will be selected by the greatest 
number of consumers. 

10. Seasonal verses should not contain ‘I’ or 
‘We’ with the exception of those which are writ- 
ten for the family or an intimate friend. 

11. Flowery and sentimental verses are not in 
demand. 

12. Quality always preferred to quantity. 

13. Have verses read by a Greeting Card buyer 
rather than a friend. 

14. Have verses practical. 

We are always ready to select clever, humorous 
and thoughtful sentiments for any season, at any 
time. 

Price paid is fifty cents a line.” 





Gartner F. Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Robert J. Bender, Editor. “We are in 
the market for greeting card text for all occa- 
sions.” 





The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Charles Clarke, 
Editor. “We can use grecting card verses of four, 
six or eight lines for Christmas, Birthday and 
other occasions.” 


Canterbury Art Guild, 739 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We are always in the market for 
greeting card verses.” 


Charles S. Clark Company, 218 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. C. M. Aiken, Editor. “Christ- 
mas and New Year Sentiments are wanted in Oc- 
tober.” We pay fifty cents a line for four-line 
sentiments. 





Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 187 Varick St., New 
York. Milton C. Dent, Editor. “Verses of four, 
six and eight lines for greeting cards; various 
occasions, particularly for occasions of frequent 
occurrence, are wanted. We report promptly, and 
pay fifty cents a line. Prizes are also offered.” 





The Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. “We can use sentiments 
for greeting cards.” 





King Card Company, S. E. corner Broad and 
Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. “We can 
use sentiments suitable for Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Everyday Greeting Cards. Payment is 
made at the rate of fifty cents a line for senti- 
ments accepted.” 
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MANUSCRIPTS CRITICISED FREE 


To all writers, whether experienced or new, 
we offer a dignified and competent literary 
service. We will read and submit a critical 
report on any short or book length manu- 
script sent to us without charging any 
reading fee whatsoever. On salable manu- 
scripts we will make any general revisions 
or corrections necessary without charge. 
Our fees are from 10% to 15% commission, 
payable when a manuscript is bought and 
paid for. No obligation of any nature is 
incurred by the author when a manuscript 
is sent to us for reading. Inquiries are 
welcomed and answered promptly. We 
cannot undertake to market song poems 
or scenarios, but all other types of work, 
either prose or poetry, are acceptable for 
placement. Please address manuscripts or 
inquiries to 
Manuscript Dept. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 
100 Fifth Ave., New York City 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our “‘Typing that Talks” attracts the editor’s eye. Prose 
or poetry 10c a typewritten page; one carbon copy, minor 
errors corrected, two markets suggested. 10% discount on 
booklength. Send return postage. Brief criticism free to new 
clients. CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM of poetry, 2c line; 
revision 5c line. Specialists in preparation of books of 
poetry for publication. Telephone 6-6095. 


The Typerie, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 








EXPERT TYPING 
Ten years’ experience. Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. Special rate 
tor books. 
MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Lithographing and Pub. Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. “We are in the market 
for sentiments for greeting cards, not longer than 
eight lines. We pay twenty-five cents a line on 
acceptance.” 





Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“We want verses of two, four, six and eight lines 
for birthdays—humorous and sentiment, children’s 
ages, friendship, ‘wedding anniversary, friendship 
Valentine’s, sweetheart and Christmas—humorous 
and sentiment. We pay fifty cents a line on ac- 
ceptance.” 





The Rose Company, 2 22nd and Arch sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. “We do not purchase material dur- 
ing the months of January, May, June or Decem- 
ber. Our particular need is for greeting card 
verses of four and eight lines. We report prompt- 
ly and pay on acceptance.” 





The P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Ill. “We 
are interested in greeting card material: Christ- 
mas verse, September to January; Easter and 
Valentine, January to March; Mother’s Day, etc., 
March to June; Everyday, throughout the year.” 





Juvenile Magazines 


MacFadden Publications, Inc., 1926 Broadway, 
New York, are starting a new publication, Junior 
True Story, for children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen. “In the life of every boy and 
girl there is a story waiting to be told. It may 
be a pathetic story of some girl’s bitter heartbreak, 
intense jealousy or supreme sacrifice. It may be 
a story of some boy’s terrific struggle and hard- 
ship to uphold an ideal or realize an ambition. 
It may even be a fascinating story of sheer ad- 
venture or heroism. Whatever it is, we are look- 
ing for such dramatic true experiences of children, 
and whenever possible, we want the story written 
in the child’s very own words. All manuscripts 
will be judged primarily as to their human interest 
and emotional appeal. The story must first of . 
be interesting as a story for children. Second, 
must ring with truth and sincerity. Third, it an 
have an uplifting influence through atmosphere, 
example and ideals rather than because of an ob- 
vious moral. Fourth, it must not offend any sect 
or race. Material is needed right now—either in 
first or third person, and decisions will be given 
promptly. Two cents a word will be paid on all 
accepted short stories which should be anywhere 
from 2000 to 4000 words in length. Serials of 
four or five parts should be from 25,000 to 30,000 
words, and two-part stories, which are especially in 
demand, from 5000 to 7000 words per installment.” 


(Continued on page 74) 








508 Western and Santa Monica Z-, 





ees FOR PHOTOPLAY 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 

Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 

stories as thousands of successful writers. Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 

Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


IDEAS 


LLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Broadway Viewpoint—Plays 


During a temporary stay here I am criticising play 
scripts from a BROADWAY or COMMERCIAL angle. 

If your theme in my opinion can be bent to a box 
office angle, I will tell you how to do that. 

Some recent legitimate plays have been successful and 
able to withstand the competition of the movies. A new 
technical method, borrowed from the movies themselves, 
and which has been largely responsible for this success, 
will be pointed out to you and in such a tangible way 
that you should be able to make immediate and prac- 
tical use of it. 

You can’t afford to ignore the “‘tricks” of the theater. 
The more profound your idea, the more you need them. 
It is your business as an artist to hang onto your idea 
and yet make use of every applicable ‘‘trick,” old and 
new, that will put it over. 

I am not a broker and could not be at this location, 
and hence do not sell plays nor marketing advice. 
offer no help on the new “talkie” technique, but my 
help will be a preliminary training. 

I admire non-commercial art theaters, but what I 
propuse to aid just now and nothing else is the getting 
of this commercial angle. 

I do not claim that it will be easy for you to swing 
your play thematically and technically to the Broadway 
angle, but if you want drastic criticism that will pep you 
up to the—usually dreaded—job of rewriting and make 
you say, “now I know where I am,” send for circular. 


Frank H. Robinson, P. O. Box 322, Rome, Ga. 














EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Work done neatly, accurately and promptly. 
Manuscripts, 50c per thousand words. Prose, 
2c per line. Poetry, lc per line. Carbon copy 


included. 
S. E. RODGERS 


1013 Meadow Avenue, Charleroi, Pa. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 
Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and -revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western, fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing, 50c thousand, 
SHORT rere SPECIALISTS 
166 William St., N. Y Provo, So. Dak. 
283 Lisgar ‘a Ottawa, Can. 














HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 
ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone with an idea has a chance. YOUR idea for a picture, 
no matter how unimportant it seems, may be the foundation for 
a masterpiece. We want your stories NOW. Personal criticism 
—revision—sales service. Write today for booklet and full par- 





ticulars. 
Adeline M. Alvord, 
AUTHOR’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. A, 219 Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





HELP 


for those who need it at moderate rates. Detailed, construc- 
tive criticism of any short-story manuscript for $1.00. Every 
technical and mechanical error pointed out and the remedy 
suggested. List of possible markets included free. Please 
enclose return postage. Unattached American stamps ac- 
cepted. Other rates in proportion. 


W. E. LENDON 


353 Belsize Drive, Torento, Canada 








OHIO 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


FRANCES LANGSTON 
47 No. Fourth St., Zanesville, Ohio 
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THREE GOOD MARKETS 
(Continued from page 40) 

Then, in an installment of his serial “The 
World’s Delight,” Fulton Oursler takes us 
back to days when New York was younger ; 
Pauline de Silva contributes a short, “Blind 
Chance,” a weird mystery in the slums of 
Paris, and Jacland Marmur, in his “Pearls 
of Palawan” reminds us of Conrad with a 
powerful sea story in the Southern Seas. 
And to round out the issue, we have a story 
of professional card-sharks by Stuart Pal- 
mer; and Edwin Baird, editor of Real De- 
tective Tales, shows us that he can write 
good detective stories as well as select them 
for his magazine, with a fast-moving story 
of a cigar-counter girl in conflict with British 
blue-blood in “The Wise Kid.” 

It is obvious from the above that Brief 
Stories covers the entire range of fiction. 
The stories reveal, too, that they are not prej- 
udiced to a unique style. There are several 
stories in this issue in the first person, one 
largely in letter form—types which are al- 
most taboo in other all-fiction magazines. A 
lively, up-to-date publication, Brief Stories, 
offers a fine, versatile market to the am- 
bitious scribe. 

Romance, 223 Spring Street, New York, 
edited by Henry La Cossitt, was conceived 
with the purpose of creating a companion 
magazine Adventure offering an outlet 
for the many good stories of romantic ad- 
venture the virility of the latter would not 
permit. The reader appeal of Romance 
leans toward the feminine, but it does not 
use the sentimental type of love story fea- 
tured by magazines like Love Romances, 
Love Story, etc. As its title implies, the 
motivating influence of every story must be 
love, but writers should carefully study at 
least one issue before offering their work. 

We find the June issue leading off with 
a novelette by Polan Banks, “The Viking 
Girl,” a tale of the stormy Baltic, the Mid- 
night Sun and Scandinavian Capitals; an 
exotic story of the South Seas by L. P. B. 
Armit in “Veali’s Shark,” and the story of 
a woman’s devotion struggling against the 
Underworld in “Dr. Lamartaine’s Wife,” by 
Norman Reilly Raine. And then we are 
suddenly thrown back a few thousand years 
by Harold Lamb in his “Child of the 
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Dragon,” a strange love story of Old China; 
T. S. Stribling takes us to the opposite side 
of the globe and back into modern times in 
the concluding installment of “Strange 
Moon,” where an American oil engineer 
finds himself enmeshed in a tangle of oil 
leases, and finally in the arms of a beauti- 
ful daughter of Venezuela. We turn the 
page, and on a magic carpet we are trans- 
ported to Macedonia during the stirring 
times of the World War in “Nothing Js 
Final,” by Benge Atlee; Elvira P. Roberts 
brings us home to our own romantic west 
in “By The Cheyenne,” and Whitman Cham- 
bers unfolds before our eyes a fast-moving 
novelette of love and mystery in Old Pana- 
ma. ‘Lawless Land,” by John Beames, is 
a tale of relentless passion in the North 
Country, and Mildred Cram’s “The God- 
dess,” an ironic romance in foggy Britain. 
Of course, it is necessary that the writers 
of these stories of foreign climes be fami- 
liar with their country, and being one of the 
best-paying magazines in the all-fiction field, 
the standard of Romance is high. But the 
writer who has never been outside of the 
United States need not lose heart. I dare 
say a good story of the Texas oil fields, a 
timber-country yarn of Oregon, Washing- 
ton or Maine, a tale of the Kentucky moun- 
tains or a good air-romance set almost any- 
where in our good old U. S. A., would have 
good chances of bringing home a check 
from Romance if properly handled. For 
this magazine, the story is the thing ; and the 
new writer who can deliver the goods will 
find Mr. La Cossitt more than generous. It 
is, too, a long step toward smooth-paper 
recognition to appear in Romance. 















YOUR PERSONALITY 


You are particular about the blend of your 
coffee. Have you considered your own per- 
sonality? Is it a happy blend of qualities? 

Perhaps you would appreciate receiving an 
impartial estimate of your talents and ability. 

Handwriting specimen should be in form of 
letter. 

CHARACTER SKETCH 
Miss Florence M. Lyon 
GRAPHOLOGIST 


Quincy, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Box 286, 





















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass. 


















ZOOM 


STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 

e revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 

—oens HN COPY, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 

words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 

cript service is just what you have been looking for, 
Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction, 

BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
=  D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


7 
If You Want Bigger and Better Checks 


Let me type your manuscripts on beautiful bond paper and 
correct all errors in punctuation, spelling. and English. Work 
mailed flat in heavy envelope reaches you crisp and fresh 
One carbon and return postage free. 50c per thousand words 

-poetry lc a line. 

Be Content With Nothing But the Best 


GLADYS MONTEZ 
1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 





















FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 











A Complete Novel to “Wild West and Complete Novel 


“Two-Gun Western Stories’; 2 to “Wild West’; 2 


“Living Age.” 


IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTH ANYTHING — I CAN SELL IT! 


My sales for clients, January to May, 1929, include: 
Magazine.” 


Two Novelettes to “Real Detective Tales’ and “Murder Mysteries.” 


45 Short Stories: 3 to “Romance”; 3 to “Brief Stories’; 


2 to “Real 
to “Frontier St ‘ 
2 to “Farmer’s Wife’; 1 to each: “Ace High,” “Short Stories,” “Loving Hearts,” “Sky Riders,” “Secrets,’ 
*‘Modern Homemaking,” “Young's,”” “Home Friend Magazine.” 


7 Articles: 2 to “Pictorial Review’; 2 to ““Modern Priscilla’; 1 to ‘“‘Magazine of Business’; 1 to “Forecast”; 1 to 


Tales’; 15 to “Love Story”; 4 to 
*: 2 to “Under Fire’’; 2 to “‘Dragnet”’; 


, 































In England: Recent sales to “Twenty Story,” “Blue Peter,” “Best Story Magazine.” 


I will be glad to send circular descriptive of my agency 
to serious writers interested in selling their work. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, 155 East 42nd St., New York City 
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Author and Critic Offers 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO WRITERS 


Sales Service—Reconstructing— Personal Coach- 
ing—Typing. Highest recommendations. In 
need of short stories and teen-age juveniles 
for sales dept. Write for circular or submit 


manuscripts for definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c¢ per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 


MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art work, and photographs. 
(Typing Service) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Information on Request 











Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton's Analysis Test indicates 
your power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of 
your story instinct. Send for this free Analysis, 
try it, and receive expert critic’s opinion, also 
booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.’’ 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

565 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton 












ANY of the literary critics 

advertising in WRITER’S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 


T? the mature man or woman 

who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 

Send for advertising rates and 

full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


Miscellaneous 


Aeronautics, Transportation Bldg., Chicago, II]. 
“We would like to get in touch with interviewers 
capable of approaching business men of high stand- 
ing. The work is all on assignment and for con- 
sideration the writer should furnish us with a 
list of people he has interviewed, and, if possible, 
clipping or reference to publication.” 


American Newspaper Service, 3459 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland, Calif., is in the market for all 
classes of industrial stories and articles with es- 
pecial appeal for specific industries, raw material 
procurance, transportation, packing, shipping, 
management, processes of manufacture and me- 
chanical details. Original pictures should accom- 
pany each article or story. “We especially want 
work along these lines which has a direct or in- 
direct connection with the Army and Navy, Mer- 
cantile Marine, or air forces. We require the 
original article and sole publication rights for the 
United States of the facts contained in the work 
until we have had opportunity to publish. after 
which the author may publish at will. Every effort 
should be made to get novel and sharp new touches 
into the work. In most cases, acceptance can be 
had within twentv davs and in particular instances, 
advance payments made.” 


Chain Store Magazine, 250 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. G. F. Kearney, Editor. Issued 
monthly: 1l5c a copv: $1.50 a year. “We want 
articles about five and ten-cent stores and the suc- 
cess they have attained in selling certain goods. 
Also articles on five-cent to dollar stores, and 
chain and department stores. Photographs are 
accepted to illustrate articles. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay one-half to three 
cents a word.” 

College Life, formerly of 56 W. 45th St., New 
York, is now located at 25 W. 43rd St. New 
York City. 

Columbia, 45 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. 
John Donahue, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Ours is almost exclusively 
a man’s magazine. We are in need of short stories 
of 5000 words, preferably action stories; no prob- 
lems, triangles or sugar-daddy stories wanted. Also 
can use timely articles of general interest—sport, 
science, travel, industry, of 2000 to 3500 words. 
Articles should be accompanied by photographs 
suitable for illustration. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay on acceptance at the rate ot 
$40 to $75 for articles, and $75 to $150 for stories.” 


Furniture Age, 2225-29 Herndon Street, Chicago, 
Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
methods of successful furniture merchants, suc- 
cess stories, unusual display and advertising ideas, 
efficient credit and collection systems, radio mer- 
chandising methods, how stores have educated their 


sales forces, and anything of unusual. interest to 
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furniture dealers. All articles must be accom- 
panied by illustrations. Use many model room 
scenes, window displays, etc. We pay on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 

Giftwares, 1181 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Lucile O’Naughlin, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “Material for our publica- 
tion must be based on a merchandise practice actu- 
ally in use by some member of our trade. Articles 
describing new business methods, clever window 
trims, interior arrangements, training of sales 
people, credits, advertising, etc., are always de- 
sired if they are actually in use by a stationer or 
gift dealer. Pictures should accompany such 
manuscripts. We report within a week, and pay 
on publication.” 





Hardware Retailer, 915 Meyer Kiser Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Rivers Peterson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Stories of 
successful sales plans used by hardware retailers 
or by other merchants are wanted, if adaptable to 
hardware operation. The shorter the article the 
better, if it tells the story—preferably from 500 to 
1500 words. We also can use photographs of hard- 
ware windows and interiors, if not previously pub- 
lished elsewhere. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay on acceptance at the minimum 
rate of one cent a word.” 


The Hosiery Retailer, 166 Essex Street, Boston, 
Mass. James H. Stone, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
merchandising and style of 400 to 600 words in 
length. We report promptly, and pay according 
to quality.” 


City. Ray Fling, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a vear. “Methods and trend articles, 
business confessions, emotional and human interest, 
sensational and controversial articles, historical 
and biographical articles, and stories dramatized of 
500 to 2000 words are wanted. Also can use short 
material of 100 to 300 words on business building, 
cost cutting, new ideas, etc. We report promptly, 
and pay on acceptance at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 

The Kaleidoscope, a National Magazine of 
Poetry, 702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas, 
makes its initial appearance with the May number. 
Editors, Whitney Montgomery and Vaida Stewart 
Montgomery. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We desire the best poetry obtainable, 
of whatever form, though preference will be given 
to short rhymed verse. Payment will be made in 
prizes, announcements to be made in the magazine. 
No manuscripts will be read or returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Each contributor will receive one copy of the mag- 
azine in which his poems appear. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly.” 

Food Shop News, Cincinnati, Ohio. A monthly 
publication for food shops, delicatessen stores and 
luncheonettes. “We can use diversified articles 
dealing with this business. Success stories, mer- 
chandising plans, advertising stunts and sandwich 
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(Continued on page 78) 















PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot 
Suggestion for Writers 
of Creative Fiction 
By 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


is as helpful to the professional 
writer of fiction as to the ama- 


teur. 


The noted editor, publisher 
and publicist, Col. S.S. McClure, 
writes of PLOTTO: “It is cer- 
tainly as essential to a writer as 
a dictionary, or as a Roget’s 
Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dic- 
tionary, while PLOTTO is a liv- 
ing thing, full of suggestions and 
hints, and rich in the very mate- 
rial that turns the imagination 
into the reality of the written 
word.” 

The famous writer, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, writes of PLOTTO: 
“You have produced a marvelous 
thing here, a tremendous help to 
writers.” 

Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 
ADDRESS: 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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I Sell “Hopeless” Stories 
For Writers! 


One writer sent me a story that she had tried out on 
19 different magazines without success. I sold it 
to YOUNG’S MAGAZINE at once. Another client 
sent me a story that he couldn’t sell after he had 
finished a correspondence course with a prominent 
school; it was sold through my service on its fourth 
trip out. In many instances, a simple revision of seem- 
ingly hopeless stories under my direction, resulted in 
immediate sales. My criticism and sales service is in- 
tended for the NEW WRITER as well as for experi- 
enced professionals. If you can write a good story, 
and have talent and a fair style, I can place your work 
for you at LEAST FIVE TIMES OUT OF TEN. 
Write for folder at once. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 





TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, sturies, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, III. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
We help place songs, 50-50 on sales. We wrote: 
“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song).......- 25c 
“IT AIN’T A GOING TO SNOW” (Comedy)... .30c 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Ind. 











A PULL WITH THE EDITOR 
A perfectly typed manuscript will impress the 
editor in your favor. I guarantee the kind of 
typing that pleases an editor. 50c per 1000 
words. Carbon copy and extra first page. 

MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 











“Notice to Authors —Writers” 
Expert typing service for authors and writers. 
50c per thousand words; one carbon copy. 
Accuracy and prompt service guaranteed. Five 
years’ experience. 

MRS. E. L. WALLACE 

Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 











e . 
Unusual Manuscript Service 
Typing on best bond paper, 40c per thousand words. 
Following free: Complete carbon copy; extra title and 
last pages; minor errors corrected; four possible mar- 
kets; list of valuable suggestions to writers. Low 
charges for thorough criticism service. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘“‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Pook.” 

Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 
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LET’S WRITE A SONG 
(Continued from page 59) 
music is sometimes written first, instead of 
last. Otherwise the order of procedure 

holds. 

Now we have words and music for our 
song. Our music, though, is in the form 
of a manuscript lead sheet only—no bass, 
just the treble or melody part. So we must 
hand it over to a competent arranger who 
not only will make a complete piano copy, 
but also will make the orchestrations. 

An arranger is simply a mathematician 
of music; music is, basically, nothing but 
mathematics, Yet, many songs have gotten 
across solely on the strength of skillful ar- 
ranging. 

Perhaps our arranger may find it neces- 
sary to change a word or two of our song 
in order to make it fit the arrangement prop- 
erly. What do we care so long as the song 
—the fimished product—is a success? 

Remain now only the mechanics of print- 
ing and distribution. We must, though, 
have an artist prepare an artistic cover de- 
sign. That’s easy. The Mississippi by 
moonlight, a steamboat coming round the 
bend, perhaps a girl standing on shore. Two 
colors—blue and yellow. And the presses 
are standing ready to start spewing out 
copies of our song by the thousands. 

All of which, I suppose, sounds mechan- 
ical and hard-boiled. Are song writers, 
then, merely artisans working by hard and 
fixed rules like mechanics? No, not exact- 
ly. They work by rule up to a certain point. 

In addition to rules, the song writer must 
have a certain spark, an indefinable flair. 
He must know, instinctively, how to appeal 
to the great beating heart of humanity. This 
means that, instead of being hard-boiled, 
he is probably the most soft hearted type 
of individual living. 

I’ve met plenty of them and I have found 
them to be the whitest, cleanest, most big 
hearted fellows in the world. On the sur- 
face they may seem cynical. They may fol- 
low all the mechanical rules in producing 
a song; that’s only business. But—ask one 
of them for a favor and you'll get it. 
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Add this Master Dictionary 
and Handbook of Information 

















COLERCE, HERE: 
ced GEERRE 





ALL THESE 
THIS BOOK 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 

1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar. 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings. 
Key to Pronunciation. 

Key to Abbreviations. 

Christian Names of Men and Women. 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations. 
Simple Interest Table. 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults. 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens. 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics. 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports. 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports. 
Great Ship Canals of the World. 

Largest Lakes in the United States. 
Longest Rivers in the World. 

Largest Islands in the World. 

Average Depths of Ocean. and Seas. 
Areas of Oceans and Seas. 

Heavy Weight Champions. 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems. 

Birth Stones and Birthdays. 

Presidents of the United States. 
Presidents of Mexico. 
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to Your Library 


Not only a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 
words, but a reference book, full of valuable in- 
formation that you will want to consult every day. 

Try to find hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, bootlegger, 
flivver, in an ordinary dictionary. These and many 
others are in Webster's College, Home and Office Dic- 
tionary. Contains supplementary vocabularies and 
glossaries of Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms. Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 
and Quotations, etc. Only 5”x7%4"”x2” in size, but 
contains 1200 pages of useful information. And it 
is yours absolutely without charge under our 
special offer! 


FREE —with Your 


Subscription to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Just send your subscription to Writer's Digest for 
one year (twelve issues) or your renewal (to begin 
when your present subscription expires) at the regu- 
lar rate of $2 and we will at once send you this 
valuable and useful book. Have the right word, the 
right meaning, facts, at your elbow. Get this won- 
derful bargain at once. 

Only $2 for this amazing combination for 
writers—Writer’s Digest for a whole year and 
Webster’s College, Home and Office Dictionary. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. 12th Street, 

Cincinnati, O. 

OU 1 enclose $2. Enter my subscription to Writer’s Digest 
for one year and send me a copy of Webster’s College, 
Home and Office Dictionary free. 

O1 enclose $2. Enter my renewal subscription (to begin 
when my present subscription expires) and send a copy of 
Webster's College, Home and Office Dictionary free. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and _ special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 








When Are You Going to Answer This Ad? 
No Reading Fee 
No Criticism Fee 
No Postage Fee 
I Give You The Topics 
You Write The Articles 
I Sell The Articles 
I’ll keep it here until you do, so 
Inquire, 
1431 Broadway, 


BERT NEVINS, New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed. Carbon Copy 
Free. 50c per 1000 words. 

Revised upon Request. 


ECRIT 
216 Calhoun Street, University 2314-W 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed - Revised 
Highest Quality Work 


ONE SHORT STORY TYPED 
FREE TO GET ACQUAINTED 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 

















Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 


A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stor ies, 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the “‘checks appeal.’ 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








WRITERS 


Only professional typists should handle your MSS. 
Class A work done for 75c per 1,000 words. Write 
for special offer on first order or books. 


A-B-C TYPING BUREAU 
“Where typing is not a side line” 
1208 2nd Ave., Dodge City, Kansas 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
W RITER’ S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


y. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 








22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 75) 

recipes, constitute the best type of material. Man- 
uscripts should treat of some particular estab- 
lishment.” 

Iceless Age, 86 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. A. P. Nelson, Associate Editor. “We are 
in urgent need of articles from 500 to 1500 words 
in length, with photos where possible, concerning 
any phase of selling automatic refrigeration, either 
domestic or commercial units. Under automatic 
refrigeration is included electric and gas refrigera- 
tors, as well as a few others worked on other 
principles. Find a dealer who is handling them 
successfully, get his story and you will have some- 
thing that will pull a check from us. We are 
anxious to get in touch with writers who can 
conduct departments on sales tips, merchandising. 
etc. We pay at the rate of one cent a word, and 
$1 to $2.50 for photographs.” 

The Illustrated Feature Section, Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., is a magazine insert of Amer- 
ica’s most prominent colored newspapers. B. J. 
Davis, Jr., is editor. The purpose of this section 
is to carry the most interesting feature stories and 
fiction that can be obtained. “Our specialty is 
feature stories and we want those stories that will 
compel the interest of the average colored readers. 
However, these articles which pertain in some way 
to colored life are particularly desirous. We are 
now trying to communicate with the country’s best 
authors in order to obtain the highest type and 
most interest-compelling articles. The type of ma- 
terial that we want can not be too sensational nor 
too thrilling. It would probably be best fitted 
for our purposes if it approached closely the 
Hearst stvle as found in the American Weekly 
Section. We do not carry any material that will 
tend to incite racial conflict, or that plays on the 
racial prejudice theme whatsoever.” 


Soccer World, 7 E. Broadway, New York. Louis 
Minsky, Editor. This is a new weexly newspaper 
that will be devoted solely to the kicking game. 
“We desire correspondents in the large soccer 
centers throughout the country who can supply us 
with reports of important games and other devel- 
opments in the game. Prospective correspondents 
must have a thorough knowledge of what they are 
writing, as Soccer Ilorld will reach a class of 
people who have been cradled in the game. Wri- 
ters are asked to submit an initial dispatch of some 
important game or development when getting in 
touch with us, or otherwise oe uint us with their 
qualifications. This magazine is published by the 
Magazine Publishing rane h of Amalgamated 
Features Service.” 

The Sporting Goods Trade is the name of a new 
trade magazine reaching sporting goods dealers, 
college athletic directors, athletic clubs and munic- 
ipal playground directors. Trade articles; news 
about successful sporting goods dealers; new 
products; how to sell, and window display articles 
are wanted. Free sample copy of publication will 
be sent to interested writers upon request. Write, 
The Sporting Goods Trade, 10 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
(tana een and eel Sess tes 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer’s Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each Manuscript, are as follows: 


eS ee ee re $1.00 
ee ee ee 1.60 
i 2.25 
Ue ee 3.00 
I NS sii 535: 5.5. 5 19:0,8 RTE remAwD dwar a oeen~e.eb.0sSNw~ SO EMRE 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick)................. $3.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts............... 0. ccc cece cece e ce eeees 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti).............. 2... cc cece cece cece ences 2.50 
EE TE SUES oesiisas caw sw eeew andes hese wiedieneesaweenweeegneseue 2.50 
Juvenile: Stocy Write (RODINIGA) « <...0...6:0. csc ccccevesseceeceeseeesssien 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) ...........cccccosssscerceceseesees 1.75 
a SIE ENE LIND oo 5 oso :he 0:00-0:50. b 0 ois ew sebisensioas sds sekewews 1.50 
fg eg ge CS re 1.00 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.................. cece eens cee eee eeees 1.20 
ie eg ag ere 1.00 
Se ENE FN i 65 shin (8 ow 10 wid ere nw 60:8 9 4 9:4 eNO 86a Ree OH ORES 1.00 
ee ee en .75 
How to. Write a Short Story (Quirke) ..0cccccccvccccceseccsesessecveevvees 65 
Se ie ioc iosin gc ass ege ce sdines ase sieseteen es sceesevereseeecee 50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language........................ 2.15 
Py POLIS WTI a 6.8 isiacncsscceieeedenuiess sateewdsenessesonene 2.65 
RE WN ico hi5:i Sasso sews canara ceawedeeseueendsénndeedebus .25 


CATALOGUE 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


ae editor of the Editor and of The Writer’s Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga 
sines, pat Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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BEFORE 


The Editor Buys -- - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two, quick, ex- 
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WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 52) 


and not rave or go into hysterics over it. So 
cheer up, and keep right on writing. 

As competition and population increase, 
and as the advance of physical science dis- 
places men by machinery, the world natural- 
ly becomes more exacting. Nothing short 


perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back in 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
offcial stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 
stationery. 

100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
814 x11 inches 

100 second sheets for 
carbon copies pitch as the glass, and immediately the glass 

25 Manila Envelopes, 414 x 9/2 fell to the ground in pieces. He had struck 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for the same vibration. One thing is certain 
return purposes 

This high - grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, we must 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | | weeds in every garden, there are also flowers 
and it is upon the flowers that we need to 


of a murder would get some writers on the 
front page. But we do not advocate this 
method of securing recognition. Rather one 
should think a little more deeply about 
style, subject matter and medium for plac- 
ing his material. 

It is easy to tell a budding writer to think 
more. But where do thoughts come from? 
3erkeley, the philosopher, spent his life try- 
ing to find out. The modern psychologist 
has told us. He says that everything which 
exists today has always existed. One only 
needs to send out the right vibration in the 
right tone, tune, key, and pitch and immedi- 
ately all ideas in the same pitch and atmos- 
phere will come to the thinker. It is said 
of Caruso, the tenor, that he used to hold 
up a wine glass, tap it with a tuning fork 


making and hum in the same tone, tune, key, and 


that if one sends out a pessimistic vibration 
If an 
optimistic vibration, a cheerful return. So 
while there are 


he will receive a pessimistic return. 


remember that 








A a concentrate. 

AUTHORS — Special Typing 
Neatness and accuracy guaranteed, if you allow us to 
Efficient and prompt service. 


type your manuscripts. 
Poems, two cents 


Fifty cents per thousand words. 

per line. Give us a trial. 
JEANNETTE BARTON 

67 West Elm Street, Norwalk, Ohio 


INSPIRATION 
Some writers misconceive an inspiration. 
It is no mystic power that grips the hand 
And guides it to an easy, great creation. 








AUTHORS 
Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately. Prompt and efficient service. Fifty cents 
per thousand words—poetry, one cent a line. 
MISS G. J. STURGEON 


Bridgeport, California | 





It is enthusiasm hot enough 
To drive one to great labor, which will 


forge 
A fine, true thing from crude and sullen stuff. 
CARLTON CULMSEE. 
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The ARGUS BOOK SHOP 


otters 


each period, some of them scarce translations not elsewhere obtainable. 


*. READERS and students of fine literature, the outstanding models of 


The following representative list is especially to be recommended for the 
creative genius and mastery of technique which they reveal: 


WHAT NEVER DIES, by Jules Bar- 
bey d*‘Aurevilly, one of the great 
novels of the French Romantic move- 
ment, translated by Oscar Wilde. The 
earliest known full length psycho- 
logical study, it is a milestone in the 
march of the novel. Now reprinted 
in a noble and distinctive format. 


$10.00. 
MALLEUS MALEFICARUM, the im- 


mortal source-book of demonology, 
dealing with the dark art in all its 
phases. Published originally in the 
15th Century, it is now for the first 


time available in an English transla- 


tion. John Rodker, London, large 
quarto, beautifully bound. $15.00. 


SONS AND LOVERS, by D. H. Law- 
rence, one of the most powerful real- 
istic novels of modern times. $2.00. 


THE GREEN CARNATION, by R. S. 
Hichens. This polished and witty 
novelized satire on the manners and 
thought of the 90's is an integral part 
of the literature of that decade. Con- 
taining a key to the characters (Oscar 
Wilde, Lord Alfred Douglas, etc.). 
New edition, $2.00. 


And, for two brilliant artistic interpretations of literature, we suggest: 


MY BOOK OF HOURS, by Franz 
Masereel. A story depicted entirely 
by means of striking woodcuts by the 
world’s foremost woodcut artist. Lim- 
ited to 600 copies, signed by the artist, 
with an illuminating critical preface 


by Romain Rolland. $7.50. 


A MAP OF POICTESME (The Ca- 
bell Country), in which the artist, 
Mr. Peter Koch, delineates with great 
skill the legendary scene of Mr. 
Cabell’s gallant romances. $3.00. 





Send for our beautiful free catalogue of rare books and first editions. 











THE ARGUS BOOK SHOP, INC. 
328 Plymouth Court 


Chicago, IIl. 
































































Modern Library 
books are 


D¢ 


a copy 
complete and 


unabridged 


The Romance of 

Leonardo Da Vinci 

By Merejkowski (138) 
The Life of Michelangelo 
By John Addington Symonds (49) 
The Revolt of the Angels 
By Anatole France (11 
Tristram Shandy 

By Laurence Sterne 147 


The Philosophy of 
Schopenhauer 
Edited by Irwin Edman 52 


The Rainbow 

By D. H. Lawrence 128 
South Wind 

By Norman Douglas (5 
The Red Lily 

By Anatole France Gy 


Twelve Men 
By Theodore Dreiser (148 


Gargantua and Pantagruel 
By Rabelais 4 


THE. 











WHAT BOOKS DO YOU READ? 


You choose, for your reading, books by the best writers of 
all times. And to you then, especially, the Modern Library 
offers its list of 150 titles, including the best fiction, 
biography, drama, philosophy the world has produced. 
A glimpse at the titles below will give you an idea of the 
scope of this ever-growing series, and you will realize 
that here are books you cannot afford to miss. 


Pad 
yor ER, 


<tenae 


Madame Bovary 


By Flaubert (28) 


Beyond Life 


By James B. Cabell (25) 


Winesburg, Ohio 
By Sherwood Anderson (104) 


The Emperor Jones 
and The Straw 


By Eugene O'Neill (146) 
In the Midst of Life 

By Ambrose Bierce erry 
Candide 

By Voltaire (47) 


The Renaissance 
By Walter Pater 86> 


A Night in the Luxembourg 


By Remy de Gourmont (120) 
Dubliners 
By James Joyce (124) 


MODERN 


LIBRARY 


The Latest 
Modern Library 
Titles 


SALAMMBO 
By Gustave Flaubert (118) 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE 


Edited by Conrad Aiken C101) 


MRS. DALLOWAY 


By Virginia Woolf 96) 


SWANN’S WAY 
By Marcel Proust (s9) 


THE GOLDEN ASS 
By Lucius Apuleius (88) 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE 
MODERN LIBRARY, INC. w.p.29 


20 East 57th Street, New York 
Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY 


RAs. ccupinsidensaamercuxaudonmnae 


0 I enclose $1.00 for each volume (95¢ 
for the book, 5c for postage) 


(C2 Send books C. O. D. 


CD Please send me, free of charge, your 
new illustrated catalog. 









